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Opposition was aroused, tin horns blown, |-rdssed, the property of ityme iden, and b 
kettles used for drums, and every: thing done }ittle hope of .its being si ed; 1 e-took upon: hin 
which could be, to annoy those who engaged in }selfithe responsibility of freeing tt 
this strange worship. For four yeags, this house | ment, and-«succeeded-in raising more: 
was used asa place of worship ; frequently, every | to relieve the church. 


1769, and died at Waltham, Mass., Dec. | 
isiG, aged 77. His father’s name was! 
Pickering, a planter of that State. Of 
- history, uotl the age of eighteen, but 
be presented in this sketch. It has been 
for some weeks, partially on that ac- 

sot receiving the desired information 
it will be presented at some ceed 
age of eighteen, he experienced reli- | 

Philadelphia, and immediately com. | 

preaching, though he did not join the 
- connection for two years. He en: 
ed much opposition in his early choice, | 
fer affliction with the people of God, rather 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” 
oung man, in those early times, to give 
yes and prospects for life, for the novel, 
iost unprecedented work of a Methodist | 
-r. seemed, indeed, strange ; and no won- | 
shat his ruin should be predicted and looked 
- as wimost™ certain. But the--then you 
her of Christ heeded fot the .remonstrances | 
‘ friandea, o frowns of coemies ; but seeing the 
of duty plainly indicated, he gladly and 
ry walked therein. He felt that his horse 
» bags, a clear conscience, the unpaid 
e servant of Christ, and souls as seals of 
try, were a good exchange for a fortune 
thiy value; and as he felt, so he acted ; 
|. and followed Christ.” 
these views, we find him, at this | 
ige, on Northampton circuit, Balti-| 

‘ace, in 1790. In 1791, he travel- | 
lit, Maryland; the following 
circuit, Delaware. In the following} 

> to New England, and travelled | 

iit with Joshua Hall, who survives | 
Maine Conference. ‘There were then | 
preachers besides himself, and | 
hundred members in New Eng- | 
ofien heard him speak of meeting 
ein a school house, an unfinished | 
itrast the past with the present. | 
time, he was identified with New} 
lethodism ; until the time of his death, | 
lopted He could say, in the | 
inguage of Scripture, ** Where thou | 
and where thou lodgest, I will 
eople shall be my people, and thy | 
iest | will die,-and | 
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be buried.” 

; wept whea the church wept, and re- 
when she rejoiced, frequently spending 

shts in prayer for her prosperity, espe- 

iny thing disturbed her peace, or mill- 
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tinst her usefulness. 


ins of learning came up under his fos- 
ind, while, with his determined energy, he | 
procure means for their support.—| 


rassed churches will him a debt of 
ide for his effurts, always successful, in | 
narkable degree, in freeing their churches | 
their responsibilities, and enabling them to| 


owe 


rcome difficulties which threatened to over- | 

m them. Ministers, and especially young | 

rs, wil owe him a debt of gratitude, for 

them at any, and all times, from un- 

Ss No part of the work escaped his 
notice s interested in all. ; 

Bur ‘Ystand the toils ef an intiae- 

t i mes. They endured hunger, 

Wd and Gai L ney travelled long and fatigue- | 

y journeys, freqaently in winter, on horseback, | 


i the howling winds and drifting snow. 
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places, expect to find a society, but| 
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me up; they did not expect to find a| 
but a log house, a court house, perhaps a| 
ise, Or a private room, and in due time 
ut They preached often three times in| 


for days in succession, where they could | 
They carried the Gospel to the peo- 
their dwellings; and if but half a dozen | 

colleeted, they expounded to them the | 
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ilary, too, was entirely inadequate to | 
unless the strictest economy was | 
ind then barely sufficed for the necessa- | 
fe. It was “sixty-four dollars a year, | 
could getit,” to use the language of 
Pickering. Oa this point he remarked, 
ys before his death, that he had not, 
family, averaged, during his whole} 
hundred per year. When | 
mended his clothes with his own 
ind often rode,as he remarked, “ fifty 
i horseback, eating nothing but a cracker.” 
endured, too, the most bitter persecu- 
r the coldest indifference, harder to be 
\fier preaching, they were often called 
dgend their doctrines, by some who had 
, aid give an account of the free salva- 
1 they preached, so different from the 

; Their words were mis- 
|, and character and motives aspersed. 
nbers were taxed, too, to support a 
which they did not hear, and could not 
In such times, Mr. Pickering stood 
n friend, and bold and zealous advocate. 
ided their cause, defended them in the 
emmmed and bore down the tide of prejudice 
igainst them, and by explaining their 

i bringing all his strong and pecu- 

to bear, he triumphed. While he 
doctrines of his church, proving it 

net from others, the court.was com- 
exclaim, that it was the *t only reasona- 
ihe had’gyer héfird of.” Nature had 
itted him for this work ; his coulness 
verb; he was*always ready, never 
irprise ; and an eagle eyé-which saw 
es, and strength of mind to overcome 
1g damped his ardor, or discouraged 
course. It was a remark which he 
‘'y made, that such was the goodness of 
e,and such his confidence of success, 
never slepta wink the less for opposi- 
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1794 he travelled Tolland circuit, and in 
part of "95 came to Lynn; and from 
visited Waltham, for the first time, in 
vith the sainted Roberts, who had pre- 
n 

* preaching place then for Waltham 

_ sion, except occasionally, was the present 

_ “stead. Abraham Bemis, its owner, had been 
_"S'Y converted from some, strong religious 

sons which he had received, and joined 

* labors of John Hill, an itinerant preach- 

vas a memorable day when he came 

mall house upon the plain, so called, and 
lamily that hé had heard a Methodist 
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‘ime, he was more than twohours in coming one 
 Miles—the remainder of a long journey—to reach his 
nearly perished among the fearfully drifted snow. 
‘midnight before he reached his home. The rule, 
oa mame to go to an appointment at all hazarde; a 
oes per 3 occurred, when the early preachers, fiadiog 
ee ed that they could not gett» Weston with 

foot a distance of eight and ten miles.— 
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part was crowded to overflowing, especially on 
Quarterly Meeting occasions ; they came from 
all parts ; atone time, thirty-nine stopped during 
the night, and half that number filéquently.* Tn 
pleasant weather, they met undesgpe spreading 
branches of an immense apple tree} and used na- 
ture’s shade asa temple, in which to worship the 
Most High. It still stands a monument of other 
days. Hundreds were here converted ; it was a 
place of signal victory for the children of God.— 
In the evenings of the week, they met in what 
was familiarly termed, the ** West,Chamber ; ” 
and in class meeting and prayer meeting, hun- 
dreds found the “pearl of great “price.” _ Its 
walls and ceilings echoed with the voices of the 
greatest lights of the church, many sincé hushed 
in death, and others near their home. ©—-* 

Here, Asbary, Emory, McKendree; Willinton, 
Hedding, George, Brush, Lee, Whatcoat, Coke, 
Brodhead, Cooper, Kibby, Fisk, Jayne, 

witty antioa@ best of othe 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. ‘They stood on 
their hearthstones, and declared the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ. Their voices echoed in the 
clear blue vault of heaven, as they denounced 
sin, and recommended holiness. 

They were men of God, mighty men in the 
Scriptures, men of prayer, of godly example ; and 
many, among whom was Mrs. Pickering, were 
converted by the force of their example. Most 
of them sleep in death, but they tune their harps | 
to a louder note, as they welcome the sainted | 
Pickering to his everlasting rest. 

The reception of a Methodist preacher was} 
far different then from what it is now. 
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at. Medford, in 1845)-giving his time,so.f L1is mee perhaps led_him to that marked | 
they, were concerned, paying his own taj trait in haracter—secretiveness. No one 
expenses, ad travelling from. piss to: knew bi plans. of operation until they were 

t feeble church. | ece unfolded... It wasan observation of one 


his ministry, consider 
aiso of pleasure, as hé't 
any of his old*fftends, and preached to thou- 


He was suceessful in collecting more 


a lasting monument; of bis 


He was exceedingly temperate and abstemious. 
early life his health was not firm, and he was 
iged to adopt this course. He was also very 


His appearance and manners have been de- 
scribed by Bro. Stevens. “* He was slight and 
neat in person,—minutely erect, and of the old 
style of plainness in dress ; a perfect gentleman 
in manners—fit alike for the society of the palace 
or cottage.” i 

Punctuality was a trait almost of perfection in 
his character. He was never too late. He 
remarked a short time before his death that he 
had never been too late for stage, steamboat, 
railroad, or appointment, with proper information, | 
during his whole ministerial career. At confer- 
ence he was always in his place at the time, and | 








They | frequently at the church before the doors were | tible fund of anecate, which, with his playful | 
came care-worn and toil-worn, from long and/opened. If at home, he wished his horse at) humor and brilliant vit, made him a pleasant and 


fatigueing journies, with their clothes soiled and |9 o’clock, and if it was not ready till five minutes 


worn, and their coming was the signal for labor. 
They must be prepared, by washing and mend- 
ing, for another tour, until they could find rest | 
and care, from others equally interested. The | 





midnight lamp burnt many a time, to make |his return, and, if he came by public convey- 


preparations for their journey, while the labor of | 
love was performed gladly and willingly. Here | 
sishop Asbury rested many times, for a number 
of days or weeks, from the toils of which he | 
died a martyr. 

same hospitality. 
of our church. 

At such a place, and among such a company 
of men as his compeers in arms, we find the; 
youthful Pickering stepping forward to take a 
front rank among the mighty minds and valiant 
servants of Christ. 

His personal appearance, at that time, was pe- 
culiarly prepossessing—tall, slight, erect, and ex- 
quisitely formed, remarkably neat in his dress, 
and with a countenance expressive of energy and 
decision, as well as vivacity and devotion. His 
eves, many shades darker than in later years, 
spoke the pent up energy of the soul. His hair, 
which was black asthe raven, hung in ringlets 
his neck. His sermons were pleasing, aad 
his character partook of the impulse and energy 
of the “sunny South,” though tempered with 
the severest discretion. ‘There is, in possession 
of the family, a sketch of him at that time, drawn 
in water colors, by that early servant of the 
church, William Beashamp. 
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About one year after his coming to Waltham, |always preached from memory. Until within a 
he was married to Miss Mary Bemis, daughter of | few years, he frequently, when preaching, Yefér- 
the one spoken of above,—a happy union, | red to passages of scriptute, giving chapter and 
strengthened by the ties of more than half a cen-| verse with astonishing accuracy ; and till the last, 
tury. She still survives to mourn his departure. he pursued this course to a considerable extent. 
She was an only child, the idol of her parents,|Such was the tenacity of his memory, that by 


and they could not consent to have her remove | repeating but two or three words of any passage 
It was settled that she should remain | of scripture, and the whole was repeated with 
“por spent : 

with them, while he went forth to do the bidding | the connexion. 


from them. 


of the church. 
first, and then his family. It may safely be 
said, that he never travelled a mile the less, nor 
neglected an appointment for them, when they 
were well. 
eight, and twelve weeks at a time. 


_was his for life. 





He was frequently from home six, | 
This was | mist, no doubt or uncertainty. 
not for want of attachment to his family; he | well for discussion or debate—he saw the end 
loved the sweets of domestic life ; no man loved |from the beginning—calculated the effect with 


after it, it was asource of greater disappointment | 
to him than to some to have broken a thowsned | 
appointments. When absent from home, upon 
long journies, he gave the day and the hour of | 
ance, some of the family met him in his car-| 
riage, and { believe were never disappointed. 

This was one result of his rigid method. | 


Every thing must be done by rule, and must | 


Others, named above, shared the bend to the accomplishment of his purposes at) A man of strong feelings, naturally-irritable, yet 

I believe nine of the Bishops | the time. 
| retiring—for attending to all his duties, however 
|minute; and when he found one course well 


He had a regular hour for rising and | 
suited to his wants or convenience, that method 
In many things the same rule | 
operated for almost sixty years, without the) 
slightest variation. His exchanges and extra-| 
meetings were generally settled six months in| 


advance, so that in this way he usually gained a 


vast amount of time. By a happy facility he| 
usually made them so as to meet his own views, | 
and yet incommode no one in their fulfilment. 
Perhaps this trait was not seen more prominently | 
than in the composition of his sermons. Method | 
prevailed—a perfect skeleton or framework ** fitly | 
joined.together.” In fine, he lived by method, | 
thought by method, and acted from the same, 
trait of character. He was a Methodist in the 
highest and truest sense of the word. 

His memory was remarkable. During his 
whole course he never had a scrap of paper in 
the form of note or sketches before him, but 





This extended to facts and dates, | 


His motto was, his Master’s work | and it was a rare thing for him to say, | do not| 
| remember. 


His mind was remarkably clear. Whatever | 
he understood, he was complete master of ; no, 
clouds seemed to obscure his mental vision—no | 
This fitted him | 





his family better, or was more interested for their | almost unvarying precision, and, seizing upon the | 


welfare. 
came; and when his children were small, he was 
never wearied in playing with them. 


lt was a season of rejoicing when “ 


strong points, he made the most of them. If his | 
mind did not take so wide a range as some, it| 


But he | emphatically dwelt in light so faras it did extend | 
was governed by a high sense of duty, and con-|its researches. 


Many will bave cause long to 


sequently was unwilling that any thing should be | remember the clearness and precision with which | 


left undone, which could be done, for the salva- | he could state the doctrines he believed, preached | 


tion of souls. 
life, he was forty years from home. This ar- 
rangement, except two years, when he was sta- 
tioned at Weston, where the family attend wor- 
ship, was never interfered with. 
he was within three miles of home, but only five 
days in three weeks found him there ; the rest 
were, as usual, spent in his work. From this 
course he never deviated, under the most trying 
circumstances. At the time of that terrible ca- 
lamity, the loss of the Lexington, he remained 
his usual time, and preached as though nothing had 
happened, though heart-broken at the loss of his 
daughter. This was the result of habit, induced 
by that perfect command of his feelings which 
ever characterized him. I recollect another in- 
cident, which will illustrate this trait or habit.— 
One of my children received a severe and very 
dangerous injury, from having a pitch fork run 
into her head ; physicians were sent for, and ev- 
ery effort was used for her recovery. He, of 
course, was very much interested, as he loved 
the child devotedly, and passed the room every 
few moments to inquire how she was ; but when it 
was proposed that | should be sent for, he replied, 
** He is-very much needed there ; he can do no 
good here.” In such waxpression, however, he 
was néver strenuous, but cheerfully acquiesced in 
the decision, whatever it might be. 

The following were his stations from 794; 
1795, Lynn ; °96, Boston and Needham ; 1797-8 
-9-1800, Presiding Elder of Boston District ; 
1801, Boston, and Lynn, and Marblehead ; 1802, 
Salsbury and ————; 1803-4-5 and 6, Presid- 
ing Elder of Boston District ; 1807, Boston ; 
1808, Missionary at large; 1809-10-11 and 12, 
Presiding Elder of Boston District; 1813-14, 
Boston ; 1815-16, Lynn; 1817-18-19 and 20, 
Presiding Elder of Boston District ; 1821-22-23, 
Missionary at large; 1824, Newburyport and 
Gloucester ; 1825-6-7-8-9, Missionary at large ; 
1830-31, Easton and Bridgewater; 1832, Low- 
ell; 1833, Cambridge ; 1834, Worcester Mission ; 
1835, Marblehead and Salem; 1836, Charles- 
town ; 1837, Watertown Mission ; 1838, Waltham 
Mission ; 1839, Roxbury; 1840-41, Weston; 
1842, Saxonville ; 1843, Boston, Church street ; 
1844e5, Medford Mission; 1846, North Read- 
ing. 

Sy missionary appointments at large, is meant 
that he travelled any where, at his own discre- 
tion, to “ break up new ground,” as he termed it, 
or to form and establish new societies, and assist 
weak ones who needed assistance. By this, it 
will be seen that his labors were arduous ; and un- 
bounded confidence must have been placed in 

“him, to continue him for so many years in such 
work, for the benefit of the general cause. He 
preached during this time, by visits and agen- 





» and almost perishing, from the effects 


% the ¢ 
M cold and fatigue. 


cies, in twelve different States, thus extensively 


During fifty years of his married | 


At one station, | 





| 


and defended. As he came from the contest | 


triumphantly, they were compelled to acknowl-| 
edge the advantages he had gained. 

His readiness on all occasions was a proverb. | 
Never at a loss—never taken apparently by sur- 
prise, but seemed to have anticipated the y holo | 
subject.. It was his frequent remark, that he 
“‘always held himself ready for two things—to 
preach and to die.” Whatever might be the| 
subject of conversation, a proposed measure or}| 
important deliberation, he was ready in few words 
to give his opinion. 

His energy never failed him. He was never 
seemingly discouraged or disheartened ;—it might | 
blow high or low, come storm or tempest, he 
never quailed, but breasted it with more than 
mortal energy. It was not his part to talk mere- 
ly, but to act—to salt down his words with deeds. 
His only inquiries were—‘ Is it practicable? Is! 
it for the glory of God?” And if answered in 
the affirmative, “It must be done ” was his motto. | 
Difficulties which seemed formidable, had no} 
terrors for him, and if he did not succeed in every 
case, it was not that firm, resolute, determined | 
energy, were not his. 

Prudence, in every sense of the word, marked | 
his whol@*course and characie:, whether ac relat- 
ing to measures, enterprises, or actions, and in 
this ‘he always acted with reference to conse- 
quences, however remote. Utility was a govern- 
ing word with him. The means and end must 
be connected, and that which did not promise 
well in this respect was discarded. He was 
especially prudent in the use of his tongue ; he 
learned to “speak evil of none,” and he firmly 
and religiously adhered to the fulfilment of this 
covenant. His words were carefully guarded, 
and a decisive opinion never given unless he 
fully understood the subject, and then with great 
caution. His first question when a complaint 
was made to him of any one, was, ‘* Have you 
told them of it?” It was no consequence to him 
whether it was a member of his own society or 
a stranger, this must be the first step. One might 
have been with him for years, and on the most 
familiar terms, and never hear a word against an 
individual, though his course might be very dis- 
pleasing to him, if his speaking of it could be 
productive of no good. His words were few and 
expressive, and though sparing and prudent in 
the use of them, he could speak plainly and 
forcibly if duty required. 

There was not the slightest tinge of meanness 
in his character, but the most rigid economy. 
His personal expenses were as small as Mr. Wes- 
ley’s.. Whatever he purchased was of the best 
quality, considering its use, and then it must be 
literally worn out, and nothing else of the kind 
was needed so lorg as it answered the purpose. 
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» at first, and by a sense of duty 
of the Lord.” This left his mind 
carrying out this principle he con- 
0 debts, never owing a dollar at any 
knew it. He obeyed the command, 
a ing,” and until the last, so 
long. as strength would permit, all bills must 
“* @ every week, however minute. 
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m best of all others, that‘ he went by 
fhe were going on a long journey, or 
‘¢ommence some important undertaking, 
remark a few hours before his depar- 

‘the making of some arrangements usual 
on suéf occasions, were the only indications. 
Perplesiigg matters in conference, difficulties in 
his station, unfavorable places at which, during his 





















long a from home, he sometimes boarded, 
were ery rarely mentioned, even in’ his own 
family), 4< ~ ; , v1 ; 
is he was benevolent. The extent of 
his c will not.be. known in this world ; but 
SUR Hig » he. 


part of his life than at first. He gave usually 
in small sums, and where he felt that it was 
needed most. 

He was ever cheerful, suffering nothing to 
break in upoa the exercise of this characteristic. 
No one ever heard him dwell upon his toils, 
labors, or sacrifices, and they were rarely alluded 
to, except when the subject was introduced by 
others. 

A *pleasant )wmor marked his character, 
whether in the pulpit or.out. Jt scemed an effort 
of nature to throw cf the aptand striking thoughts 
within. When he chose, or was in the mood for | 
conversation, he corld bring an almost inexhaus- | 


entertaining companion. 

Time with him was of the highest value, and 
he improved it. ‘The temark made of him since 
his death was eminently true, “« He was the only 
man,” said a friend, “ [ ever knew, who Jived all 
the days of his life.” He was never unemployed | 
—never triflingly employed. ‘ 

There was a consistency in his whole char- 
acter—the same man every where——whether in 
the pulpit among his people, or in his own family. 


one might spend years under his roof and in his 
society in other places, and never see the slightest | 
possible demonstration of it. 

As an itinerant, he cheerfully accommodated 
himself to all circumstances and situations. It 
was his frequent expression that he never * chose | 
nor refused a station.” 

In his religious character he was truly a man | 
of God. His faith knew no wavering, a fixe 
principle in the heart. He stood 





Like an iron pillar strong. 


In the impressive language of the Psalmist, his 
“heart was fixed, trusting in the Lord.” He 
never seemed to have a doubt, and I think he 
remarked many years since, that he had not for 
twenty years. I[t was not a cold, cursory faith, 
but a living, abiding principle, the groundwork of | 
his hopes, and basis of his religious character. 
This language he often repeated ; *“* The Diety 
cannot err—he never did, he never will; I am 
in his hands ;” and his constant motto was, ‘trust. 
in the Lord.” 
to him, and Wad ; y 
cordial approbation of the will, but the honest 
and full approbation of the heart. 

He understood what was meant by “ praving 
without ceasing.” | asked his companion for 
more than half a century, if his religious char- 
acter had changed during that time? Her reply 
was—in nothing, except every year more devo- 
tional. Many times in the night his voice was 
heard by those in the room with him, in broken 
sentences imploring the blessing of God, accom- 
panied frequently with shouts of joy, or ejacula- 
tory expressions of thanksgiving. Many times 
in the day he was found upon his knees in his 
room. Nothing could divert him from the per- 
formance of this duty, and a place must always 
be had, where, in secret, he could hold commu- 
nion with God. 

His zeal burnt as an imperishable flame, until 
the lamp of life ceased to burn. Nothing could 
extinguish it. Many might have pleaded old age, 
ora thousand other excuses—but his offering was 
upon the altar, and there it must remain, and his 
‘** treasure in heaven ”’ must be carefully guarded 
and added to every day. His zeal continued, 
without apparently a “shadow of turning,” 
through nearly three score years of life, and 
never forsook him until hope died. 


(Concluded next week.) 





BEREAVEMENT. 


This is the bitterest of all earthly sorrows.— 
It is the sharpest arrow in the quiverpf God. ‘To 
love tenderly and deeply, and then to part; to 
meet together for the last time on earth; to bid 
farewell for time ; to have all past remembrances 
of home and kindred broken up; this is the re- 
ality of sorrow. ‘To look upon that face that shall 
smile upon us no more ; to close those eyes that 
shall see us no more ; to press those lips that shall 
speak to us no more; to stand by the cold side 
of father, mother, brother, sister, friend, yet hear 
no sourfd apd receive no greeting ; to carry to the 
tomb the beloved of our hearts, and then to return 
to a desolate home with a blank in one region of 
our souls, which shall) never again be filled till 
Jesus come with all his saints; this is the bitter- 
ness of grief; this is the wormwood and the gall! 

It is the rod which ever and anon God is laying 
upon us. Nor is there any that we need more 
than this. By it, he is making room for himself 
in hearts that had been filled with other objects 
and engrossed with other loves. He is jealous 
of our affection, for he claims it all as his own; 
and every idol he will utterly abolish. For our 
sakes as well as for his own he can suffer no rival 
in the heart. Perhaps the joys of an earthly home 
are stealing away our hearts from the many man- 
sions above. God breaks in upon usin mercy, 
and turns that home into a wilderness. Our sin 
finds us out; we mourn over it and seek anew 
to realize our heavenly citizenship and set out 
anew upon our pilgrim way; alone, and yet not 
alone, for the Father is with us. Perhaps we are 
sitting * at ease in Zion,” comfortable and con- 
tenied, amid the afflictions of a suffering church 
and the miseries of a world that owns no Savior 
and fears no God. Jehovah speaks and we awake. 
He takes to himself some happy saint, or smites 
to the dust some wretched sinner. We are trou- 
bled at the stroke. We mourn our lethargy.— 
While we slept,a fellow saint has gone up to 
be with Christ, and a fellow sinner has gone down 
to be with the devil and his angels. The death 
of the one stirs us up, the death of the other sol- 
emnizes and overawes us. 

Thus as saint after suiut ascends to God, we be- 
gin to feel that heaven is far more-truly the family 


after star ceming out upon the 







above than we have below. And each bereave- 
ment reminds us of this. It reminds us too, that 
the coming of the Lord draweth nigh, and makes 
us look out more wistfully from our eastern case- 
ment for the first streaks of the rising dawn, It 
kindles in us strong desires for the day of happy 
meeting in our Father’s house, when we shall clasp 
inseparable hands and climb in company the ever- 
lasting hills. Meanwhile it bids us give our hearts 
to Jesus only. It does for us what the departure 
of the two strangers from heaven did to the dis- 
ciples on the mount of transfiguration ; — it leaves 
us alone with Jesus. It turns into deep experi- 
ence that longing for home contained in the apos- 
tle’s words, *“ having a desire to depart and to be 
with Christ, which is far better.” 

The more that bereavement transforms earth 
into a desert, the more are our desires drawn up 
to heaven, Our treasures having been transferred 
to heaven, our hearts must follow them, Earth’s 
hopes are smitten, and we are taught to look for 
“that blessed hope, the glorious appearing of the | 
great God and Savior Jesus Christ.” The night | 
is falling and the flowers are folding up; but as | 
they do so they bid us look upward and see star | 
darkening pier | 


3s 
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Night of Weeping... 





For the Herald and Journal. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATIIL. 


* The Sabbath Manual,” is the title of a very | 
interesting little work on the observance of the| 
Sabbath, by Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D., and| 
published by the American Tract Society. The 
work is calculated to do much good, and should | 
be extensively read and circulated. It can be had | 
at the rooms of the American Tract Society, for 
about seventy-five cents per dozen. Will breth- | 
ren in the ministry please recommend it to their 
congregations, and will they also permit the | 
writer to suggest whether an occasional sermon | 
on the subject would not be beneficial to their} 
hearers. 

Many are ignorant of the fact that a Scriptural | 
observance of the Sabbath greatly promotes the | 
physical well being of man and beast. Were | 
not this the case God would not so minutely | 
have given the command, “In it (the Sabbath) | 
thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, | 
nor thy danghter, nor thy man servant, nor thy 
maid servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that 
is within thy gates.” Not only i#man’s physical 
well-being promoted by a right observance of the 
Sabbath, but also his pecuniary, moral, and 
spiritual interests are advanced by it. Were this 
fully known and regarded by professing Chris- 
tians (to say nothing of the world) the state of 
society would be greatly improved. 





. 





For the Herald and Journal. 
A SUGGESTION. 


Mr. Editor,—I would suggest for your readers’ 
consideration, that ‘“* Prayer be offered up in all 
the churches,” for the speedy termination of the | 
existing war; that He who rules the world may | 
direct the hearts of rulers the restoration of | 
peace. Would that such pfayers should. become | 

al Abe Union. Why should 


pointed for the purpose ? 
Yours, &c., 












NEW ENGLAND WOMEN. 


[The following passages, upon the women of New Eng- 
land, occur in a poem by W. H. Channing.] 


New England women are New England’s pride; 
’Tis fitting they should be so, they are free,— 
Intelligence doth all their acts decide, 

Such deeds more charming than old ancestry. 

I could not dwell beside them and not be 
Enamored of them greatly; they are meant 

To charm the poet by their pure intent. 


A natural, honest bearing of their lot, 

Cheerful at work, and happy when ’tis done; 
They shine like stars within the humblest cot, 
And speak for freedom centred all in one. 
From every river’s side I hear the son 

Of sone New England woman answer me, 

** Joy to our Mothers, who did make us free!” 


It seems a happy thing that I was born 

Jn rough New England, bere that I may be 
Among a race whom all mankind adorn; 

A plain, strong race, deep rooted as a tree, 
And I am most content my ancestry 

Date back no further than New England’s date ; 
What worth is King or Lord where man is State? 





THE FROZEN DEAD AT ST. BERNARD. 


The scene of the greatest interest at the Hospice 
—a solemn, extraordinary interest indeed—is that 
of the Morgue, or building where the dead bodies 
of lost travellers are deposited. There they are, 
some of them as when the breath of life departed, 
and the Death Angel, with his instruments of frost 
and snow, stiffened and embalmed for ages. The 
floor is thick with nameless skulls and bones, and 
human dust heaped in confusion. But around the 
wall are groups of poor suflerers in the very po- 
sition in which they were found, as rigid as marble, 
and in this air, by the preserving element of an 
eternal frost, almost as crumbling. There is the 
mother and child, a most affecting image of suffer- 
ing and love. The face of the little one remains 
pressed to the mother’s bosom, only the back part 
of the skull being visible, the body enfolded in her 
careful arms, careful in vain, affectionate in vain, 
to shield her offspring from the elemental wrath 
of the tempest. ‘The snow fell fast and thick, and 
the hurricane wound them up in one white shroud 
and buried them. There is alsoa tall, strong man, 
standing alove, the face dried and black, but tLe 
white unbroken teeth firmly set and close, grinning 
from the fleshless jaws—it isa most awful specta- 
cle. The face seems to look at you from the re- 
cesses of the sepulchre, as if it would tell you the 
story ofa fearful death-struggle inthe storm. There 
are otherr groups more indistinct; but these two 
are never to be forgotten, and the whole of these 
dried and frozen remnants of humanity are a ter- 
rific demonstration of the fearfulness of this moun- 
tain pass, when the elements, let loose in fury, en- 
counter the unhappy traveller. You look at all 
this through the grated window ; there is jast light 
enough to make it solemnly and distinctly visible, 
and to read in it a powerful record of mental and 
physical agony, and of maternal love.in death. 
The little child, hiding its face in its mother’s bo- 
som, and both frozen to death—one can never 
forget the group, nor the memento mori, nor the 
token of deathless love-—Dr. Chever’s Wander- 





home than earth. We have far more brethren 





ings. 





LABORING TOO MUCH. 


People do not have relaxation enoughin New 
England. They too generally have a care-worn 
expression, from infancy to age; and the fact can- 
not be denied, that anxiety is a weariness to the 
flesh. We are all utilitarians in this country, es- 
pecially in the Northern States, hardly affording 
opportunity for eating or sleeping in the manner 
which uature demands—for she can only conduct 
her chemical operations properly, and re-adjust 
the deranged vital machinery, while we are quietly 
slumbering. We recruit ourselves and grow fat 
during a refreshing day—but exhaust the system, 
both physically and mentally, in pursuing to ex- 
cess the ordinary round of every-day business. 

‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
is a proverb based on a profound knowledge of the 
laws of our being. 

Females in New England are worse off than 
the other sex in the deprivations of out-of-door 
relaxation, as custom has made it vulgar to breath 
the fresh air of heaven, unless it is done in a la- 
dy-like manner. Hence they make feeble mothers 
—look thin, sallow, lank, and die by thousands, 

maturely, of diseases that never. would have 

tesd education of 
the mind, and more of the body, 1 girlhood. 

A sad mistake is produced by a too implicit be- 
lief in the adage that “time is money,” since the 
first object of pursuit is, in consequence, made to 
be cash. Those who attempt to rest reasonably 
from their labors, at proper periods, are either 
afraid of not having enough or are perpetually re- 
minded that idleness ends in want. So the shut- 
tle flies faster than it ought to go; the farmer 
cheats himself out of that worth having, health, by 
denying himself and his boys a holyday, because 
time is money and example is every thing; mer- 
chants in cities toil for the immediate benefit of 
thieves and paupers—paying taxes in proportion 
to their income—and leave the world unsatisfied, 
having never found themselves ready to rest and 
take comfort.—Medical Journal. 





MODERN ROYALTY. 


The Queen and Prince Albert are on a state 
visit to the Duke of Norfolk, who is the head of 
the nobility of England. His grace is the hered- 
Mary grad. marshal of England, and his ances- 
tral seat, Arundel! Castle, is rich in its contents 
and famed for its antiquity. It was, at least a por- 
tion of it, a present from “ good king Alfred,” and 
is a noble relict of the feudal times. The London 
papers occupied a large portion of their space with 
a description of the royal progress, and reception 
of and arrangements for her Majesty. The ac- 
counts in the journal are too elaborate almost for 
perusal, and I shall only venture to extract the fol- 
lowing passage, which will be amusing to your 
lady readers :— 

‘“The private apartments prepared for the 
Queen and the Prince are of remarkable elegance 
and splendor. The Queen's bedstead is unusually 
gorgeous and supurb. Massive posts, richly gilt, 
and entwined with pearls, support the richest bro- 
cade silk hangings and canopy of crimson and 
gold; and the fringes of the curtains are of gold. 
The whole appointments of the rooms are of the 
richest and most costly description, all the table 
ornaments, candlesticks, and articles of the toilet 
being of solid gold.”"—Cor. of Jour. of Commerce. 
er ee RON 
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SACREDNESS OF T 
There is a sacredness in tears. 
the mark of weakness, but of power. 





They are not 

They speak 
more eloquently than ten thousand tongues. 
They are messengers of overwhelming grief, of 


deep contrition, of unspeakable love. If there 
were wanting any argument to prove that man is 
not mortal, | would look for it in the strong con- 
vulsive emotions of the breast when the soul has 
been deeply agitated, when the fountains of feel- 
ing are rising, and when the tears are gushing 
forth in crystal streams. O, speak not harshly of 
the stricken one, weeping in silence! Break not 
the deep solemnity by rude laughter or intrusive 
footsteps. Despise not woman’s tears—they are 
what make her an angel. Scoff not if the stern 
heart of manhood is sometimes melted to tears of 
sympathy—they are what help to elevate him a- 
bove the brute. I love to see the tears of affec- 
tion. They are painful tokens, but still most holy. 
There isa pleasure in tears—an awful pleasure ! 
If there be none on earth to shed a tear for me, 
I should not wish to live; and if no one might 
weep over my grave, | could never die in peace. 
Dr. Johnson. 





GOD’S DEALINGS. 


Learn to put a right construction on all God’s 
dealings with his church and with thy soul.— 
For his church there may be a time wherein 
thou shalt see it not only tossed, but, to thy 
thinking, covered and swallowed up with tears ; 
but waita little, it shall arrive safe. This is 
a common stumbling stone; but walk by the 
light of the word, and the eye of faith looking 
on it, and thou shalt pass by, and not stumble at 
it. The church mourns, and Babylon sings, 
and sits as a queen; but for how long? She 
shall come down and sit in the dust; and Zion 
shall be glorious, and put on her beautiful gar- 
ments ; while Babylon shall not look for another 
revelation to raise her again; no, she shall never 
rise. The “angel took up a stone, like a great 
millstone, and cast it into the sea, saying: Thus 
with violence shall the great city of Babylon be 
thrown down, and shall be found no more at 
all.”—Leighton. 





THIS COUNTRY. 


The London Quarterly for October, 1846, con- 
tains a review of “The Emigrant, by Sir F. B. 
Head,”—who was for two years Governor of 
Canada. It must be an interesting and amusing 
work. He says, that in this country, Nature has 
not only outlined her works on a larger scale, but 
has painted the whole picture with brighter and 
more costly colors than she used in delineating and 
beautifying the old world. ‘The heavens of 
America appear infinitely higher—the sky is bluer 
—the clouds are whiter—the air is fresher—the 
cold is intenser—the moon looks larger—the stars 
are brighter—the thunder is louder—the lightning 
is vivider—the wind is stronger—the rain is heav- 
ier—the mountains are higher—the rivers larger 
—the forest bigger—the plains broader ; in short, 
the gigantic and beautiful features of the new 
world seem to correspond very wonderfully with 
the increased locomotive powers and other brilliant 
discoveries which have lately been developed in 
mankind.” 





Instability is the roin of men’s excellency. 
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For tlie Herald and Journal. | 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION, 


Mr. Editor,— Is the plan of a theological depart: 
ment in our Conference seminaries, our best mode, 
of furnishing a theological education t” 

Br. J. C. Aspeawall attempts to support the affirm- 
ative of this question, and a brief notice of his ar- 
guments, is the purpose of the present communica- 
tion, 

His first argument is a popular one, namely :— 
“(A great saving ofexpense.” oy 

The attempt of Br. A. to sustain this position, a 
pears to me to be an utter failure. Almost the whole 
of his remarks here are occupied with descanting 
on the impropriety of our incurring expense unne- 
cessarily—a truism which | suppose was quite famil- 
iar to es all before. But what is his particular pro- 
cess? It is, that the principals of our seminaries, 
while they preside over the other departments of the 
schools, should perform also the work of theological 
tutors. It ma - thought singular that a man s0 
intelligent as Br, A. should commit himself to such} 
a suggestion ; and yet he will bear me witness, that 
{ have not misrepreseated him. Now it caunot be 
doubted, that if the principals of our seminaries—in | 
addition to their other duties—can take upon them 
the great work of theological tutors, giving all such 
instruction as would be necessary to qualify young 
men for the ministry, there would certainly be a 
saving of expense by this process. It is, of course, 
no new way of saving expense, to wit, by requiring 
of operatives a double amount of labor. The farmer 
or the manufacturer, who can manage to make one of 
his operatives perform the work of two, will, to be 
sure, save about half of the “ue he would other- 
wise ineur for labor. So of all other operations—so 
in teaching. Let the trustees of our seminaries en- 
join a double task upon their servants, the teachers, 
and ‘they will need but half as many teachers as 
would otherwise be necessary, and there would 
be a saving of expense. Exactly sv writes Brother 
A. He says, “If they (the principals) can teach the 
sheclagion! classes, and preside over the other de- 
partments of the schools, ouly about half the number 
will be required.” Very true, indeed. If the ante- 
cedent of such a proposition be true, the consequent 
will also be true; but as the former is a chimera— 
as we expect to show hereafter,—so the latter is a 
chimera also. 

The second argument of Br. A., respects the “ re- 
ciprocal advantages conferred upon each department, 
by uniting literary and theological instruction.” 

“Here Br. A. urges that the theological students 
will have a fine field for usefulness among the stu- 
dents ofour seminaries. This is true ; andit is equally 
true thatthey would have fine opportunities for useful- 
ness in whatever eligible location a theological institu- 
tion may be situated—opportunities such as would oc- 
cupy, to the utmost, all the time they can spare for be- 
nevelent purposes ;—opportunities, moreover, the} 
improvement of which would prove fully as benefi- 
cial to the theological students themselves, as though 
their labors were mostly confined to the students of 
our seminaries. It might be remarked, further, that 
provided the teachers in the schools, together with 
the pious portion of the students, are sufliciently 
faithful, there will always be a fair proportion of re- 
ligious influence there, without the aid of theologi- 
eal students. Then as to the idea advanced by Br. 
A., of students being able, by the arrangement he 
proposes, to attend toa literary and theological course 
at the same time, we have only to say, that were 
there danger of any such attempts, this one consid- 
eration would of itself be a sufficient reason for 
avoiding forever any and all such plans. When} 
will good men come to be convinced, that all these 
high pressure schemes and movements for qualifying 
young men for the most solemn and responsible 
stations in the world, are worse than vain? Does 
not Br. A. know that science and literature are suffi- 


— 





this high-minded and fair? 
ing the pen of a grave minister of the Lord Jesus? 
But I forbear, It will be perceived that I have 


given but a slight notice to the several considerations 


entering into the argument of Bro. A. This was 
designed, as my argument for the other side of the 
question, will, I trust, reach more fully the more 
oe of his ideas. 

This argument shall appear next week. 

Very respectfully, 
C, ApDaMs. 
Boston, Jan. 30. 


Is all this well-becom- 


cuit. His appearance on the new field of the East 
was brief, but signal. Though attended by the dis- 
abilities of incurable disease, he had a soul of fire, 
and his shattered frame was indeed “ the temple of 
the Holy Ghost,” a dilapidated shrine, in which the 
divine Shekinah dwelt and shone. His brother has 
published a memoir of bis brief and suffering life, 
which exhibits him as a man of extraordinary con- 
secration, incessant in prayer, hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness, panting for the salvation of 
souls, rising often in the midst of wintry nights, while 
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LEE AND HIS CO-LABORERS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Lee’s return to New England. 


laborers for New England. 


the chair—the unequalled Asbury. 
achieved. 
for more definite plans of labor. 


New England States.* He had 


expectation of further efforts. 


chusetts. 


were recorded on the Minutes, at the present Con 
ference.t Many souls had been awakened and con 
verted. Unless we err in our estimate of the re 
turns in the Minutes, nearly 200 had been united in 
classes ;{ a remarkably large number, if we con- 
sider the formidable obstacles which obstructed ev- 
ery movement of the few laborers in the field. Two 
chapels at least had been erected; one—the first 
ever built in New England-—in the town of Weston, 
Conn., called Lee’s Chapel: the second, in Dantown, 
partially built, &s we -have seen, when Lee wel- 
comed into it his newly arrived assistants, on the 
27th February, 1790.§ 

Such were the results, thus far; and with these 
for his arguments, Mr. Lee could not fail to intercede 


Lee returns to the Conference—His Success in the East—Plan 
of Labor for the ensuing year—View of the old Circuits— 
Dr. Roberts—John Bloodgood—John Lee—His Character 
—Nathaniel B. Mills—Samuel Wigton—Henry Christie— 


On Monday, Oct. 4, 1790, Jesse Lee entered the 
Conference in New York city, to entreat additional 
What could he report 
of his suceess since he Jeft the same body, in June 
of the preceding year? A tale of as hard fare and 
as hard labors, doubtless, as any one there could re- 
late, except possibly the venerable man who sat in 
But not of toils 
and trials alone could he speak; much had been 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Eastern 
Massachusetts had been quite thoroughly surveyed, 
He himself had 
proclaimed the principles of Methodism in al] the five 
removed much 
prejudice, and put the whole country more or less in 
Prior to his departure 
from Connecticut to Boston, he had formed defini- 
lively two circuits, Stamford, or Reading, as it was 
afterwards called, and New Haven, and subsequently 
the general outlines of another, in Eastern Massa- 
His fellow laborers had also extended 
their travels in many directions, so that five circuits 


all others around were wrapped in sleep, and 
struggling like Jacob in supplications for himself, 
the church, and the world. With the tenderest sen- 
sibility, chastened by much physical suffering, a 
burning zeal, that would have welcomed martyrdom, 
and persuasive and affecting powers of address, he 
appeared in the pulpit anointed with a divine unction 
which seemed to drip down his whole person, “like 
the precious ointment that ran down the beard, even 
Aaron’s beard, that went down tothe skirts of his 
garments.”?’ Many were blessed and comforted by 
his short ministry in the East. One circumstance, 
if no other, rendered his visit memorable in our his- 
tory. He was instrumental in the conversion of the 
first native Methodist preacher raised up in New 
England. That venerable man, still lingering among 
us, speaks of him in the following terms: 

“John Lee, the brother of Jesse Lee, came to 
Lynn, to visit his brother Jesse, on or near te Ist of 
September, 1791. His coming proved a blessing to 
many. He was a lively, animated preachet, had a 
strong, clear, musical voice, and was affectionate in 
his address. As he had drunk deep of the cup of 
bitterness, of wormwood and gall, for his own sins, 
he had a sympathizing heart for those who were in 
distress. He was the instiument, in Ged’s hand, of 
ministering the balm of comfort to my sin-sick soul. 
He was emphatically a son of coseolation, His| 
short visit to Lynn and vicinity wes profitable to 
many. His last address was from Ephes. 5:1 : ‘ Be 
ye therefore followers of God as dear children.’ He 
had a pleasant and profitable gift ofexhortation, which 
he often improved after his brother Jesse and others 
had preached. He had the hapyy faculty of bringing 
religious truth home to the mirds and hearts of his 
hearers, in an easy, familiar way, and of carrying their 
feelings with him into the pleasant paths of practical | 
piety. He was of a consumptive habit, frequently | 
spitting blood, which was in¢reased by often speak- 
ing in public. He was obkged to retire from con- 
-| stant, laborious service, and lived a few years, linger- 
-| ing outa happy life, in endeavoring, in vain, to re- 
-|cover health, to be move active in the ministry.— 





His death was singularly peaceful. 


ence, life and death, and tells us, 
‘He lived with peace and pardon blest, 
And found in Christ a constant rest; 
He died, assured of future bliss, 


And everlasting happiness.’ 


He located, through ill health, in 1791.’"* 


Nathaniel B, Mills eutered the itinerant ministry 
Before his arrival in New England, he had 
travelled on Trenton, Salem and Newburg circuits, 


in 1787. 


His’ brother 
Jesse has published a short account of his experi- 




















ene 


mother, whom he had not seen for two years and 
a half; he wept, was “confused in mind, scarcely 
knowing whether to return to New England, or 
go home ;” but his missionary zeal prevailed ; he 
sent his brother to the afflicted family, “ went with 
him to the ferry, stood and looked after him for 
a while, returned with a sorrowful heart,” and, in less 
than a week, was sounding the evangelical trumpet 
again in the unfinished chapel, and receiving con- 
solation in his sorrow, from the little band of disci- 
ples at Dantown, Conn. He also visited Stamford, 
Middlesex, Wilton, Reading, Newtown, Stratford, 
Putney, Milford, Wallingford, Middlefield, Mid- 
dletown, South Farms, Weathersfield, and Hart- 
ford, at the last of which places he formed a society. 
From Hartford he set out for Boston, and arrived 
there the 13th of November. The next day was 
Sunday, but there was no place in which he could 
preach during the day. At night he preached toa 
small company in a private house. 

His reception in the Puritan city at this time, was, 
if possible, even more discouraging than at his pre- 
vious visit. The description of it is chilling. 

“The following part of the week,” says he, ‘I 
met with great and heavy trials. I took much pains 
in trying to get a house to preach in ; but all in vain. 
A few of the friendly people made a little move also, 
but did not succeed, One of the greatest friends 
I had in the town when I was here before, did not 
come to see me now; and when I went to see him, 
would scarcely take any notice of me. I met with 
difficulties and troubles daily, yet I put my trust in 
God, and in general, was confirmed in the opinion 
that God would bless my coming to Boston. I spent 
one evening with Mr. John Carnes, merchant, who 
treated me with great politeness, and said he would 
assist me in any thing that he could. The greater 
part of the week was wet, so that I could go out but 
little. My ery was, ‘ Lord, help me.’ ” 

More than a week had thus passed, without afford- 
ing a suitable house for preaching; and the com- 
mon, his resort at his former visit, was too exposed 
to the inclemency of the season to admit of an as- 
sembly under its trees. On Monday, the 22d, he 


in vain; he was discouraged, but comforts himself 





with a characteristic reflection :—* Perhaps the Lord 
sees it best for me to be tried in this manner, though 
itis painful for me to be so idle.” A second week 
passed without success, buta gleam of hope came 
from another quarter. 

He says, ‘“‘ We had a letter from a gentleman in 


. . | 
Lynn, who desired me to come and see him, and | 


gave me some encouragement ; for he said he had a| 
desire to hear some of the Methodists preach. I then 
began to think that the Lord was about opening a 
way for me to preach in that place. I made some 
inquiry about a place in Boston, and told some of my 
best fiiends, that ifthey could not geta place, I would 
go myself, and try and do the best that I could. I) 
began to think the Lord would grant me my request, 
and provide me a place to preach in.” = 

He could not leave Boston without further efforts. 
He says, “ A man went with me to the high sheriff, | 


: . | 
and we asked for liberty to preach in the court house. 





| 
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Woodhouse Grove schools provide for the education 
of 200 pupils—Proprietary schools have been estab- 
lished at Sheffield and Taunton—the last return 
shows that their Sunday schools are attended by 
500,000 scholars—and of the 700 day schools which 
it was determined to form at the close of 1843, more 


than one-half have already been called into exist- 
tence, 





IMPORTANT MEETING. 


The Trustees of the Theological Institution are 
notified that their next meeting will be held in the 
Library Room of the Bromfield St. Church, Boston, 
on Wednesday, February 17, at 10 o'clock, A. M.} 





, The brethren concerned will bear in mind that most | 


important business will demand their attention, Let 
no one be absent, 
Osmon C. Baker, 
Cuaries Apams, 
ABEL STEVENs. 








The anniversary of the Sabbath School Clothing 
Society connected with the North Bennet Street. 
Church, will be held at the church, on Sunday even-| 
ing next, Feb. 7, at7 o’clock. Addresses may be 
expected from Rev. Messrs. Bradford K. Peirce, of 
Boston, and A. A. Willett, of Roxbury. A collection 
will be taken for the benefit of the Society. 

Lovisa R. Bowen, Sec. 





EXTENSION OF SLAVERY. 


We are heartily glad to notice the unanimity with , 
which the Northern papers denounce the altempt of | 
the South to extend slavery over new territories. The | 








| 


leading Democratic sheet of New York, the Post, | 
speaks thus :— 

“There is but one way of settling the question 
which the people will tolerate. 


The new acquisi- 


| slavery, and open to the emigration of free laborers 
It will be the wisdom of 
| the South to consent to this arrangement early, as we 


| from the North and West. 


| believe most of the Southern members had made up 


| their minds to do, at the last session. The determi- 
nation to insist on the exclusion of slavery from the 


firm than superficial politicians at Washington are 
aware of,” 

We hope the organs of both parties will stand firm- 
ly to such views. Evidently no party can last in the 
North, if it shrinks from this position. 





LITERARY ITEMS. 


The Providence Journal says, with regard to Mr. 
Jewett, who is said to have been appointed librarian 
to the Smithsonian Institute, that the Regents could 
not have selected aman better fitted, by his acquaint- 
Professor 


: ; tion of territory must be exempt from the curse of! 
“tried every prudent means” to obtain a house, but | y P 


domain we may yet acquire, is far more earnest and | 
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mbers to the be. 
they are al] exhausted, 9, 


Picture or Mississippr —Among the Many fac 

ities that are now afforded for the researches of - i 
ry-at-home travellers,”’ in the form of pair ti A Mi } 
prints, we have met with few Which esiese : : 
interest Banvard’s panorama, now 2 hy * 
Amory Hall. The Missisippi river js. one ve 
most important geographical feature of OUr ecUnty. 
and the great “ father of walers”’ is here se ni 
on a magnificent scale, and with a truth 
ders it not at all difficult for the spectato; 
to lose himself, in a measure, 
and not the picture moves, 





presented 
Which re,, ' 
frequent); 
in the fancy that he 
end thea: lc pi ove Yh i 
successive scenes which are presented before } ; 


aim 
from the saloon of a steamboat, in which | 





1€ 3S Prass. 
; I 
ing up or down this great river. We feel no dix 
sition to dwell upon some defects which we chee. 


ed, but cordially recommend this exhibitior 
pable of affording both entertainment a: 
tion. 


1 a8 Ca. 
id instruc. 











The editors of the Southern Christian Advocate 
are preparing an improved edition of our Hymn Book, 
for the ‘‘ M. E. Church South,”’ by authority of thei: 
General Conference. Our hymns are the best in the 
world, and our Hymn Book not much above the Worst 
It needs thorough revision; the subject has be: 
discussed amply in some of our papers; we have 
taken the liberty of naming competent men {or the 
task, but nothing more has been done, so far q we 
can learn. It is to be hoped that the next Geners 


Conference will consider the subject. 


Tue Popr.—Advices from Rome, to Dec. 24. say 
the Pope does not proceed with his proposed re. 
forms with all the activity that could be desired : hy: 
nevertheless he is advancing, and that is something 
His letter to the Bishops of Christendom, is not at; 
the document that was expected from so enlighte:: 


aman. It is full of denunciations against philo 


ies 
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He said he could not give leave himself, but that; ance with books, for this important place. phy, against questioning the Pope’s infallibility, & 


in New Jersey. In 1790 he was appointed to Hart- | | ; ech eet a 
the clerk of the court had the disposing of the house, | Jewett is the librarian of Brown University, and a, 


resolved upon, China was 
ford, and in 1791 to Fairfield. In 1792 his name ap-| 


r . we do not believe one-h 
successfully for New England. 


cient to occupy the attention of students in our sem- He spent thiee 





: eee - cessible to the Bible tha: 
inariest How, then, can he think of super-addingto| hours in a private interview with Bishop Asbury, | pears in the list of elders, butZwe cannot trace it in| and we must apply to him. So we went to the the agent who made the late purchases in Europe | Wieniiantty Rensiin: Statin eniadieation of @ nee ag sor ed — 
- : : ‘ e . ) a | ; , j j i is ini M! oa n OF i$ Societies, and while the t 
the daily task of such students a theological — of discussing its claims.|| That good and far seeing |that of the appointments. During the following five| clerk, and toldhim what we wanted, but he very for the library of that institution. It is the opinion | hails ities tank A aalas otek 0x ge eka Maen saaieell Png 
study? What sort of justice can be done to such a| 1) of God not only complied with the wishes of | years, he labored extensively on circuits in Pennsyl-| abruptly refused. After hearing him talk awhile, of all who have examined this recent important) 2 ‘ P I done, as soon, and as fast 
sourse pursued under such circumstances? How jpoum, ny ey" | additi ; | of the wife, owned by her at the time of her mer. There are many and mo 
course p - - - Mr. L f he +h with hi \ditional | : ; onnl wn ia te 11 fel di ved th .|addition to the library, that the same amount of| ? y anim 
are these untrained minds fitted to grapple with the} 4/r. Lee, so lar as to Gespatch with him additional | yania, Maryland, and other middle States. In 1797; We Jett him, and I felt more discouraged than ever; | he b salt cliacaities!t ted in| Tiage, and also that acquired by her after her ma i be lost in commencing a 
rreat questions and themes that are daily before the} laborers, but resolved to visit the Eastern States him-| and 8. w i ; ine ionif-| yetif I am right, the Lord will provide for me.” | money has never been more judiciously invested in| : : aig aire : three millions of people at 
great q A y ’ , we find his appointment bearing the signifi-| om ; | books in this country.” riage, by gift, devise, descent, or otherwise than fiom deprived of the means of i 
mind of the student of thevlogy ? self in the course of the eusuing year. cant designation, “ Ohio;” it doubtless verged on,|  “ Thursday, 2d of December. At night one of my | y- ber hadband, ahall te: SEREbAaiiD-seeverty ; wl Sous Ge centens of ean 
The third idea of Bro. A. is, that the advantages of) 1, the following schedule of the appointments for peck 
i=] 


. . . . : e ° 2a ¥ ? =e . i 4 opose to give them, 
a theological institution would, by his plan, be better if it did not penetrate, the wildemess which since,| friends came home with me, and told me he had/ py, King of Prussia has presented to the State of| that every homestead not exceeding forty acres ci We propose to give them 





: her e ble hicl 
equalized. He urges that if there were but one New England, made at this Conference, we have an | under the same name, has become the noblest State | used every means he could to get a particular school New York a set of books, elegantly printed, sump-| sent dhl ba geeenetsiait Betindaie on cone anlage Mane he 
school for New England, the conference within] outline of the field of Methodism within its limits:—| of the West. The following year he was again in| house for me to preach in, but had at last received @| tuously bound and ornamented with gold elasps, and} tion of debt. gine Gham the b ok The 
whose te — be a — + apc ad- Jesse Lee, Elder ; Fairfield, John Bloodgood ; New Virginia, on Prince George’s circuit ; in 1800, he plain denial, and it was given up. This, with all | abounding in most superb illustrations, descriptive ant ea ee and that “« the Bible ist 
aeanak podrcr ow pons oa wap Swe sel Haven, John Lee ; Hartford, Nathaniel B. Mills ; was colleague of the veteran James Quinn, at Pitts- the other denials, bore Pred tear Prmaney mae? |of the restored portions of Pompeii, Herculaneum, u 1 a - ee fe en ye jane pod 
Jeaving the remainder for the other conferences. — Boston, Jesse Lee, Daygel Smith. Besides these cir- | burgh, underthe Presiding Eldership of Daniel Hill— and [ began to doubt again whether I onght to be! ..4 siabia. These books are now in the State libra- Goverxor Bess, of Ohio, says, in his inaugural 


charge against Popery, of 
ple, lies with equal force 
anxious to extend the ci: 
blessings of religious liix 
can we ask Rome to rec: 
have first supplied our o 
away the reproach, that 
there is no more freedom t 
than in Rome itself? If 5 
of the Scriptures, then 8 
field, lest haply it tind it ha 


Such is the assertion of Bro. A., without offering a 
word to show how or why this would be so. He does 
not tell us how this selection would be made—how 
it is that this particular conference thus selects more 
than the others. And if the argument is worth any- 
thing, it would show that it is dangerous and impol- 
itie lo encourage a young man to pass into a neighb- 
oring State for an education, lest, when educated, he 
would be disinclined to return to bless with his tal- 


cuits, under the nomiffal supervision of Mr. Lee, 
(for such only we shall find it to have been,) there was 
the Litchfield circuit, Conn.,{] wavelled by Samuel 
Wigton and Henry Christie, and included in a district 


. . : . nu» > 1S 0° ” 
an illustrious companionship. During twenty-four| in this place or not. 


years, we find him pursuing his ministerial career 


address: ‘“‘ Let those enactments very properly by 
universal consent denominated ‘the black laws of 
Ohio’ be repealed. They are impolitie, unjust and 
inhuman—at war with the genius of our fiee insii- 
tutions, and the spirit of the age in which‘we live.” 


f ry at Albany, and well deserve a visit, both on 
More than four weeks had passed in these useless | a-count of their novel beauty and the interest of the 


endeavors to obtain a place for preaching; it was subject which they illustrate. They will show ata 


in the Baltimore Conference, moving to and fro. from 7 
its eastern circuits to Ohio, and from the interior of| time to look elsewhere. ‘On Monday,” he wentes, glance the beautiful and rare works of art in which 
*} left Boston, and went in the stage to Benjamin | 


which lay mostly within the State of New York, un-) Pennsylvania to that of Virginia, until 1824, when , , | the luxurious inhabitants of those long-buried cities 
der the Presiding Eldership of the devoted Freeborn | he appears in the listof the “ superannnated and worn | Johnson’s, in Lynn, about twelve miles. t got there idelighted—their splendid palaces, adorned with 
Garrettson. One district, and part of a second, five little after dark, and was very gladly received by him | 











| out preachers ” of that Conference, in company with 




















ents the land of his nativity. The reasoning of our 
brother must be applicable to our colleges, as well 
as to a theological school, and would prove that we 
should strike for collegiate privileges within every 
conterence, lest the conference embracing the col- 
lege should steal away our most promising youths. 
But this sort of reasoning, we think, can hardly be 
considered of much weight by most minds, and 
least of all can it have weight as related to Metho- 
dist conferences, where it is the prerogative as well as 
the duty of the Episcopacy to see that strength 
and talent are properly “equalized.” 

The fourth consideration of Bro. A. is, that the 
lan of a theological department in our seminaries, 
instead of a general institution, will best accord with 
our humble pretensions as a denomination. This 
idea appears te me as sophistical as it is specious.— 
The iallaby involved is, that large and generous plans 
for great and good purposes are inconsistent with 
true humility. Such an argument would prove 
very conclusively that all our seminaries and colleges 
are so many evidences of departure from humility ;— 
or it would show that we ought to have persevered 
in the old policy of erecting our churches out in the 
‘‘back part of the town,” instead of selecting the 
most eligible locations. But Bro. A. should be re- 
minded that there is a marked distinction between 
humility and meanness. Humility is a lowly way — 
Meanness, a narrow,dirty path. Humility is plain, 
yet comely—Meanness is cramped and ugly. Hu- 
mility seeks no display—Meanness will be contented 
in asty. Humility smiles upon liberal provisions for 
noble purposes—Meanness growls pat shakes his 
haggard brow. Humility, like the beautiful lamb, is 
as conspicuous as it is unassuming—meanness, like 

the whelp that is whipped, sneaks behind the door. 
Bui what means our brother as he writes of the 
‘‘hamble pretensions” of Methodism? Does he al- 
lude to our doctrines? Himself and the writer both 
agree in esteeming them the best in the world.— 
Does he allude to our character for energy? Meth- 
odism is Christianity in earnest. Does he allude to 
the comprehensiveness of our plans? The world 
is our parish. Does he allude to the degree of ele- 
vation that should characterize our ministry? A more 
com plete edueation—a severer discipline is requi- 
site for no ministry in the wide world. Finally, does 
he allade-+toour polity? It is the grandest human 
scheme of personal sacrifice for the greatest good of 
the whole, that has been exhibited to the eyes of 
men since the foundations of the earth were laid. 
Sach is my brief glance atthe argument of my 
respected brother Aspenwall, and, upon the whole, 
ou a sober review of the considerations he has 
advaneed, I cannot, I confess, avoid the conviction 
of some want, en his part, of entire clearness and 
candor, I cannot forbear asking myself whether 
it be possible that an intelligent man, writing an 
essay like his, can bring his own mind to be gatis- 
fied with the argument it has produced. Does Bro. 
A. believe, after all, that theological privileges such 
as his essay contemplates, will be better than what 
would be afforded by a well manned institution ap- 
propriated to the purpose of ministerial education, 
and that purpose only. And in his remarks touch- 
ing the economy of his plan, why should Bro. A.» 
in allusion to a general institution, represent it as 
requiring five or six professors? Does he know of 
any theological seminary in this country having so 
many tutors? And does he not know that not more 
than two, or at most, three tutors, are to be needed in 
the general institute? And what does he mean by the 
assertion that the more expensive the education of 
our ministers, the greater amount will be necessary 
to pay them for their services? Has he tested this? 
{s it true in fact? Have we not already ministers 
among us whose education cost two or three times 
the expense of that of many other brethren? And 
does not Bro. A. know that the expensiveness of their 
education has no bearing whatsoever upon the ex- 
pensiveness of their services? What is all this but 

a thrust most miserable and injurious, upon eve 
Methodist minister in New England who teopene 
be liberally educated? And what means our brother 
by his insinuations touching “ Saul’s armor”? — 
“lifting ourselves up’? strutting” — “ studied 
airs’’ — “ obyeetionable distinctions” — and others of 
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circuits, and seven preachers, constituted, then, the 
ministerial arrangements of Methodism for New 
England, during the ecclesiastical year 1790-1. 


ford circuit, in the latter part of the same season 
and “took in both sides of the Connecticut.’"** Trin 
cluded Wilbraham, Mass., Tolland, Hartford, Wind 
sor, Suffield, Granby, Enfield, Winterbury, Middle 
town, &c. Fairfield, we suppose, designates wha 
was, at first, named the Stamford Circuit. 
already described it, as also that of New Haven 


Hartford.’ t+ 

The name of George Roberts does not appear on 
the roll of this pioneer band, but is put down, as we 
have already noticed, for Annamessex, Md., though 
he had arrived in New England more than seven 
months before the session of the Conference in New 
York which terminated the ecclesiastical year, and 
therefore preceded the publication of the Minutes.{} 


appears in the list of New England appointments fo 
the following year. 


any thing‘like biographical detail. 


ing searched laboriously, though in vain, for ample 
information. 


personal reminiscences which may yet be extant 


service to the church. 


the Minutes his appointment for that year. 
passed to Fairfield, Conn., in 1790. The next yea 


Smith. 


whatever of his appointment. 
the Annapolis circuit, Md. 


circuits and stations—among them Baltimore city 
several times—until 1809, when he is returned as lo- 
cated in the Baltimore. Conference. 


signal revivals. 
into the church the present senior editor of th 
Christian Advocate and Journal. He died in 1810. 


Jeague with Wm. Phebus, on the Long Island ci 


— 


setts. 
+ Min., 1790. ¢ Ibid. 
§ Bangs’ Hist., vol. i., book iii., chap. 2. 
|| Memoir, Chap. ii. 
T Lee’s History of Methodism, 1790. 


** Lee’s Hist. of Methodism. tt Ibid 





a similar character. In my simplicity I ask, Is all 


| tt There are confusions in the earlier Minutes, which utterly 


baffle our powers of discrimination. 


ed veterans. 


Nelson Reed, Joshua Wells, and other distinguish- 
But it is hard for an old hero to retire 


The Litchfield circuit had been formed about the 
beginning of the spring of 1790, and comprehended 
the north-western section of Connecticut; the Hart- 


We have 


which ‘extended along the post road from Milford to 


from the field, while the clarion is still sounding, or 
the shout of batile is on‘the air; and even the old 
war horse “saith, among the trumpets, aha! aha! 
and smells the battle atar off, the thunder of the cap- 
»| tains, and the shouting.” Though hehad passed near- 
“| ly forty years in the field, we find the hoary headed 
Mills, at the next Conference, leaving the ranks of 
the superannuated, and entering again the effective 
lists, where he continued till 1829, when, after a 
laborious ministry of forty-two years, he took his 
1|place among the supernumeraries of the Confer- 
ence. He afterwards passed to the lists of the super- 
annuated.t 


t 


Samuel Wigton joined the itirerancy in 1788, and 
was appointed to take Champlain circuit, (N. Y. ;) 
the next year he travelled on Columbia cireuit, (N. 
Y..) with John Bloodgood ; he Jabored m New Eng- 
land only during 1790; the following year he was at 
Albany ; in 1792, on Columbia circuit, (N. Y.,) and 


He continued, however, in the East, and his name 


The reader cannot regret more than ourselves the 
meagreness of our sketches of these early evangelists. 
The records of those days are too scanty to admit of 
Such as we have, 
however, we give, and claim only the credit of hav- 


If the obvious deficiency of these data 
should lead to any attempts to supply it from the 


we shall claim the further credit of an important 


John Bloodgood, whose namé is recorded for Fair- 
field this year, was received into the Conference on 
probation, in 1788, but we have failed’to ascertain in 


In 1789 
he travelled Columbia circuit, N. Y.,\whence he 


we find him at Lynn, Mass., as colleague of Daniel 
In 1792 his name appears in the Minutes, 
among the Elders, but we have found no intimation 

In 1793 he travelled 
Except the year 1802, 
when he accompanied Dr. Thomas Lyell to the East, 
and was appointed with him to Boston and Lynn, he 
continued in the Middle States, occupying important 


in 1793 at Albany again; this was the last year of 
his itinerant labors; the next he is reported in the 
list of locations, and disappears from our view. 
Henry Christie, his colleague, was admitted on 
trial, as a travelling preacher, in the year of his ap- 
pointment to Litchfield circuit. He afterwards trav- 
elled Columbia Cireuit, (N. Y.) His marriage, as 
usual in those days of the poverty of the church, led 
to his location. He resided more than twenty years 
Tin Cornwall, Litchfield county, Connecticut, where 
he continued to assist his itinerant brethren asa faith- 
ful local preacher. In 1817 he removed to Ohio, 
»| where he continued to preach with increased fre- 
quency. The exposures to which he was subjected 
in his preaching excursions, at last destroyed his 
health, and in 1826 he sunk into the repose of the 
grave, joyful in the hope of the first resurrection..— 
On his dying bed, being asked how he was, he re- 
plied, ‘‘I am near my Father’s house.” To his 
neighbors and friends, who often visited him, he 
| spoke of the holy raptures of his soul, and of his cloud- 
jess prospect of the eternal inheritance which awaited 
him. He admonished his family to be faithful to 
God, and requested them to inform the absent mem- 
bers, ‘‘ that he died in the fuith.”” His last hours were 
relieved by special consolations and triumph ; when 
assured by his physician that his agonies (which 
were very severe) would soon end, he smiled, and 
exclaimed, “ Glory to God! I havea desire to de- 


r 


part and be with Christ.” 


When his final hour ar- 


His labors at 
Annapolis, and on Harford circuit, were attended by 
While at the latter, he received 


John Lee, who was appointed this year to the New 
Haven circuit, entered the itinerant ministry in 1788, 
and was appointed, with his brother Jesse, to Flan- 
ders circuit, N. J. The year following, he was col- 


* Maine was not then a State, but a province of Massachu- 


rived, he extended his almost lifeless hand to the 
bystanders, evidently for the purpose of having his 
family come near tohim; but he was unable to 
speak ; his countenance, shining with joy, expressed 
his emotions. He endeavored to close his own eyes» 
but failing to do so, “ clapped his hands in token of 
victory and triumph, and his soul fled to the bosom 
of God.”+ ‘Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We turn our glance from these subordinate labor- 
ers, not without a pensive sense of its unavoidable 
inadequacy, to the great champion of the arena. 
Lee was preparing, at the New York Conference 
to return to his New England labors and strug- 
gies, but before he left, melancholy news ar- 
rived, informing him of the death of his sainted 
wae. s 

® M. 8. letter of Rev. Enoch Mudge to the writer. 

+ Meth. Mag. Vol. IX., 1826. 
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$We are expecting further information of this veteran’s life. 


and his family. I felt as though I was at home, as_ 
soon as I arrived. T had not been there long, before | 
he expressed a desire of having a Methodist society | 
set up in the town, though he had not heard a Meth-| 
odist preach for nearly twenty years. In this place | 
I found several persons that had heard some of our | 
preachers in“the South, in past years. Some of the | 
people consider it as a very favorable providence, | 
that I have come to Lynn at this time, and they bid 
me welcome with a cheerful heart.” 





LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


We referred last week to the action of the George- 
town city council, respecting the new abolition paper 
in Washingion city. The New York Tribune speaks 
out in the following tone on the subject :— 

** Georgetown may proscribe anti-slavery senti- 
ment, and Washington follow suit. 
it shall be settled that a topic of the highest national 
concern cannot be discussed in the District of Co- 
lumbia, that the press there is not permitted temper- 
ately and decently to discuss all questions of public 
interest, then it will be manifest that the District is 
no longer a fit location for the capital of this great 
republic, and that the capital must be removed.— 
Let it go to Cincinnati, Ohio, Washington, Pa., and 
the champions of slavery shall have full liberty to 
establish and issue as many papers as they choose, 
subject to no other censorship than that proscribed 
by the old-fashioned law of the land. Whenever the 
freedom of the press shall be formally proscribed in 
the District, then the capital will have remained 
there a day too long, and al! free hearts will demand 
its prompt removal,” 


But whenever 





STATISTICS OF WESLEYANISM. 


We gave, some time since, extracts from the 
church of England Quarterly, respecting the progress 
of Wesleyanism in England. We obtain from the 
same source the following particulars: the Wesleyan 
Conference territorially covers every parish in Eng- 
land with 1688 ministers under its orders, 15,000 local 
preachers, and 30,000 leaders, stewards, and trustees, 
with 468,313 members of society acknowledging its 
sway, and perhaps 2,000,000 hearers affording their 
countenance. The immense amount of their chapel 
and other real property has been estimated at more 
than 3,000,000/. sterling; while the annual revenue 
of the body, from every source, is probably not much 
less than 1,000,0000/. The income of their mis- 
sionary society for the year 1845-6 was more than 
112,000/ ; in 1840, by a mighty effort, 171,6871. of 
chapel debts were extinguished, and the centenary 
fund fell short of 250,000/. The product of the 
weekly pence and quarterly shillings (these are 
minima) contributed in the classes—of the yearly and 
July collections—suffices for the maintenance (in 
far greater average comfort than any other body of 
Christian ministers) of more than 1500 ministers, 
with their wives and families ; for, perhaps, no mar- 
ried minister receives less than an equivalent of 1501. 
per. annum, and perhaps none more than 2501. The 
Theological Institutions at Richmond and Didsbury 
contain seventy-four students—the Kingswood and 





paintings, statuary, flowers, and fountains, as well as 
the humble but beautiful dwellings of ‘‘ the people.” 
It may, perchance, cause the inquiry, whether we 
have not already taken a long stride toward the same 
luxury upon which the iron shower fell and buried | 
for centuries in darkness from the eye of the 
world. 


In a case tried in a Parisian Court, the other day, 
it came out that M. Alexandre Dumas is paid fifteen 
sous (about 15 cents) a line for romances written for 
the newspapers. 











Somers, Conn.—Rev. Herry Baylies writes, Jan. 
26 :—It may be cheering to our Zion, to learn that 
we are sharing in the glorious revival so general on 
this district. The Church has been gradually but 
steadily improving in piety for two or three months. 
The work of awakening and conversion commenced 
suddenly and progressed rapidly. The first public 
indication of especial interest was at our quarterly 
meeting, Nov. 5th aud 6th, when three persons 
solicited the prayers of the church. Within one 
week following, twenty-five persons presented them- 
selves at the altar, of whom nine professed conver- 
sion. At the expiration of this week, he Congrega 
tionalists held a Church Fast, from which they date 
the commencement of the Revival, (see N. E. Puri- 
tan of Jan. 14, 1847.) The work of conversion 
progressed gloriously for several weeks until circum- 
stauces (not unusual in Connecticut,) combined to 
impede it. Twenty-eight of the persons who came 
to our altar, professed conversion, yet few of them 
have united with ourchurch. Our Congregationalist 
friends have shared abundantly in the fruits, and, 
I am happy to say, to a good degree, in the spirit of 
the Revival. —— 

Our Church, though smalf and laboring under 
many difficulties, is still directing its efforts, with 
unwonted zeal, for the salvation of souls. We are 
expecting a more general and effective work of 
grace. All the glory we ascribe to God. 





Pictortat History of England. Waite, Peirce § 
Co., have received number 16 of this splendid re- 
print. 





Tue Roxpury ALManac AND Business Directory, 
for 1847, edited by George Adams, has been pub- 
lished by James French, Boston. It is a very conve- 
nient little volume, replete with desirable informa- 
tion respecting the new city. 





Tue American PouLTerer’s Companion, is the title 
of a practical treatise on the general management of 
poultry, abundantly illustrated with plates, by C. 
N. Bement. It has reached a fifth edition, and is a 
most valuable work. 
hill. 





Tue Laptes’ Repostrory ‘for February is a most 
attractive number. The articles are numerous, vari- 
ed, and spirited. The engraving isa fine view of the 
Colosseum at Rome, with an accompanying article 
by Dr. Durbin. Remember that this beautiful 


Waite, Peirce § Co., 1 Corn-| - 

















monthly can now be had at Waite, Pierce & Co.’s, 
on the sarne terms as at Cincinnatti. 


BisiicaL Institvte.—A presiding elder wiites us 
privately : 

We must put that Institute in operation as soon as 
possible. There can be no backing out now, avi 
saveour reputation. Such an Institute we need, and 
such an Institute we will have, by the help of Gu 
And what is encouraging, the people are calling 
for it. 





Younc Men’s Missionary Socuety.—We call par- 
ticular attention to the notice of this meeting, 
another column. Young brethren of Boston, crowd 
the vestry of Bromfield street on the occasion, aid 
let us put new life into this onee officacious socie!) 


Rev. Geo. Pickerinc.—We commence this week 
a biographical sketch of this veteran preacher—tt 
will be concluded next week. Bro. Frost, his son!" 
law, and writer of the sketch, attended him most 
faithfully through his last illness, and has preserve: 
many facts relating to his life and death, which are 
given, in part, in this article, but will probably ve 
more fully recorded in a volume that he coniei 
plates preparing hereafter. 


Dr. Exuior, of the Western Christian Advocs'® 
earnestly proposes. to establish a Protesian! Missio! 
in the city of Rome. Donations have already been 
sent him towards it. We propose thal the Doctor 
himself be the Missionary—his learning, piety, - 
energy, fit him for the experiment. Who —_ 
that if the band of the apostles were on the ith 
they would hesitate now at preaching in Rome 4") 
more than they did when the classic heathenis™ 
reigned there? 





——$—————— 


Jarge 


A Donation Visit was made last week by @/2'= 
portion of the preachers of the Boston District 
their Presiding Elder, at Lynn, It was an — 
of deep and affecting interest. Some fity — 
were present, mostly preachers and their wives 
Besides an abundance of other good things, — 
80 dollars was presented to our excellent “ae 
Rev. J. A. Merrill, one of his old co-adjutors # 
earlier labors of Methodism, addressed in, = 
made the presentation, in behalf of the preaches 
All present seemed to enjoy the occasion wil? 
unmixed pleasure. 


Vermont.—While some of our brethren in ye 
mont (doubtless with the best motives) are endeay- 
oring to establish a local paper, we ar 
receiving, and from some of the most 
members of that Conference, evidence, 
and new subscribers, that the policy 
recommended, of undivided co-operation 3! 
lic interests, is. approved and will be sustained. 
return our hearty thanks to these brethren. 


e constantl 
valuable 
in letters 
we have 
) our pub 
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Tar SappatH.—We learn from the New = 
Commercial, that the directors of the New _ , 
railroad, from New York to Philadelphia, cee 
termined, unanimously, that in making @ aa sf 
tract fot éarrying the mail, the Sabbath shalt | 
empted, and thaf the toad shall not be used ee 
purpose on that day. The railroad and _ “ 
lines are coming to this determination throughou 
nation. 
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LAVES SHQULD HAVE THE BIBLE. 


rux CH#®tStian Pustic, 


S 


To 
At a cermvention of ministers and church members, held in 
~ ion om ‘Thursday, the 21st of January, 1847, to consider 
on pore we ought to do in behalf of the slaves of our country, 
“ - hers present were impressed with the «duty resting up- 
aut not yet even undertaken, of giving to our ens javed 
.-couateymen the Bible and other blessings of the Gospel, 
che same principles that guide us in giving them to the be- 
, of other nations; and of meeting aad removing the 
s thereto in a similar manner, de 
undersigned, representing several denominations of 
were appointed a committee to take suitable meas- 
this subject before the churches, and endeavoring 
a to some united efforts in this behalf. In looking 
work before us, we have coucluded that it is not advisa- 
1s to attempt the formation of any new society, but that 
t we have in view can be best attained through the 


Y 


‘3, 


stack 
Phe 
( stians, 
pay 








aa | Missionary Societies alveady in existence. And we 
ve ose to obtain theit co-operation chiefly hy procuring me- 
of their Directors, and specific contributions to. their 
noe ve. from the friends and supporters of those societies, 
reser pet sively to. the object of giving the Bible and other 
2 ” repel \nstruction to the slaves onthe same princi- 
mis ‘ 


-lasses of people. 
‘= —_tT anid with schools, tracts and 
“ . ree ‘wil be the work of each denomination of 
tans : sles through its own institutions, But the giv- 
re “B be to the Slaves is that in which we can all unite on 
Sreataese d. To this we now request your particular at- 


non ground 


Sabbath 


| 
| 


we tell you something new, brethren, — a — - | 
> the distribution of Bibles, in this land of 8 — ib- | 
three millions of the people, one-sixth of the who rq 
ts of the country, are systematically and ay ane y 
by and left without the power to search the Scriptures 
read the words of the Savior ¢ ; . 
ry nae Py ge wrong, we will not insult you by arguing. | 

l » Christian heart spontaneously feels that here is k. great 
lone, a great duty left unperformed. It poe weaute 
ninisters and church-members of one half of the States 
' wn are overawed by the power of slavery, and dare 
- atremot to perform this plain duty, except in a few isolated 
ial by stealth. And the Bible Societies have con- 
peg ae y, by continuing to entrust talocal auxiliaries 
, of Bible distribution in the Slave-States. 
vere, acting as the representatives of the Chris- | 
popes “ave had good reason to believe that they | 
ean il pies ee ‘ntire accordance with the wishes of their sup- 
ns ‘the absence of any thing like a general expression | 
We therefore, brethren, WE OF T HE 

by our virtual consent thus made this studied 
And it is for us to do our duty, and undo 
befure we seek to reclaim others from their 


- 


1 \ 


iss 


s Uni 


the w ork 


yaively 


s,m 
ve contrary 
NORTH, 


' 
ur own 


have 


wa wrong, 


it we propose is, that members of congregations, or | 
s, who may be awakened to this duty, should send re- | 
i] memorials to the managers of the American Bible So- 
the American and Foreign Bible Society, or such | 
er B je Society as they prefer, asking them to enter upon | 
rk of giving the Bible to Slaves, on the same principles 
And we propose that all who sign such memori- 
1 proof of their earnestness and a pledge of their | 
idiness to aid in the work by contributing to the Society ad- 
e same time, such amount of money as they think 


t . = levoted exclusively to the SLAVE’S BIBLE | 


W 


ew 
thers. 


sii give 


“ 


lly satisfied that all such memorials will be kindly 
wid that all such contributions will be safely kept, 

y applied tono other object. And we are equally 

t when these memorials shall have become so numer- 
» contributions so large, as to convinee the candid 

tof the managers, that they express the general wish 
ies, they willas readily and faithfully undertake 
and as wisely and energetically pursue it, as they do 
r Christian enterprise of acknowledged difficulty. It 

> only a question of time and numbers, where every 

ea i¢, and where delay only increases difficulty. 

We will not allow a doubt, that, whenever the managers are 
wgin the work on due deliberation, openly, as a/| 
ity ,and by such suitable agents as they will em- 
vor will be sufficiently open for them to enter. We 
are portions of the Slave country, even now, 

» agents of the Bible Society might openly give Bi- | 
We believe there are, in many _parts, 
f God-fearing men and women, who would give Bi- 

the Slaves, if they knew they were sustained by the 
(the Christian community, and the countenance of the 
s ties, Weremember, too, that in fifteen years from j 
the circulation of the Scriptures in China was actually | 
jupon, China was all open to receive the Bible. And | 
t believe one-half of our own country 1s more inac- 
to the Bible than China. 


Slaves. 


° ° ° one | 
The discussions which will | 


ice while the Churches are coming forward to move the | 
: ties, and while the managers are getting ready to work, | 
we prepared the way atthe South. The ‘work can he | 


n, and as fast as we will unite to do it. 


There are many and most urgent reasons why no time should 
in commencing and completing this work. Here are | 
lions of people at our door, utterly and systematically 


lof the means of intellectual improvement, and cut off 
sources of intellectual enjoyment. The Bible, w hich 
pose to give them, is the best supply of both. Give! 
1¢ Bible, which thousands of Slaves already know i 
to read, and millions of others will soon"learn, if we | 
ithe book. The Bible is the best book fur adults to | 
We boast of living in a Protestant country, | 
» Bible is the religion of Protestants,” and yet | 
tia t to the withholding of the Bible from three | 
ywn Protestant population. Our gravest | 
evarge against Popery, of withholding the Bible from the peo- | 
ple, lies with equal force against ourselves. Many of us are | 
anxious to extend the circulation of the Scriptures and the} 
ligious liberty to Rome. But with what face | 
cai we ask Rome to receive these gifts at our hand, until we | 
have first supplied our own people with Bibles, and wiped | 
away the reproach, that over one-half these United States | 
» is no more freedom to search and to obey the Scriptures, | 
than in Rome itself? If Slavery cannot endure the circulation 
, then Slavery ought to withdraw from the 
t tind it hard to fight against God. If the free | 
tiation of the Scriptures should prove the means which | 
vill bless for emancipating the Slaves, can we expect | 
ema to be effected in any safer, easier or more salutary 
tia through the instrumentality of the Bible? That | 
¢ millions of B readers will continue to be held as | 
ill the lessons of history. Whatever 
‘ans may have, in helping or hindering eman- 
', 1 must surely come when we shall have given the 
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on the benefits to be hoped to ourselves 
the cause of religion among us. Here is something | 
‘we can do tor the Slave ; something on which we can all 
wut a Compromise of our principles, however diverse 
views, whether of religious doctrine or in points 
ng slavery itsell—far we all agree that the slaves ought 
ve Bibles, and that weought to give them. In how many 
tions will it serve asa harbinger of peace and a pio- 
heavenly influences, to come together, and act with 
fart in giving the Bible to the Slaves ! 
irrying out the object for which the Committee wae 
tel, we do not anticipate the necessity of any compli- 
When once the public attention shal! have 
rected to it, we confi leutly expect the work will 
trough the pastors alone, with the co-operation of 
But in setting the thing in motion, and 
st such an impetua as it requires, we think it neces- 
¢ 'y some agents, and to issue some circulars, 
norial, and pamphlets. For this purpose funds 
» and to ask these funds is the object of this pub- 
We spread the case .before the benevolent, with 
trance that all moneys contributed shall bé faithfully 
yed 8 promoting the object ; and that the more we are 
“' to do, the sooner can the Christian public be awakened, 
» 4nd united in accomplishing our object. 
stor us purpose may be sent to TimoTHY GILBERT, 
Washi igton street, Boston. 
TIMOTHY GILBERT. 
JOSEPH C. LOVEJOY, 
WILLARD SEARS, 
WILLIAM BLACKMORE. 
- JOHN GOVE. 
soston, January 23, 1847. 
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For the Herald and Journal. 


REFORM. 


evens—Tn the Herald of Jan. 13, you havea piece 
*d “ Reform in the Herald,”’ to which I wish to call the 
U altention of your readers, especially to the part relating 
en . : 's with thé greatest difficulty that some of 
an satisfy the friends and relatives of some of 
“eased members and even of diseased persons who have 
at nbers of the church, without having published 
“& LONG Obituary, containing all the particulars 
4 their lives, most of which nre already known 
0Gs and acquaintances, and canuot possibly be in- 
|) ay beyond these limits, and closing up the com- 
'@ very lugh, and per haps in most cases an unmerit- 
characters. Now, Sir, I hope in the fu- 
3 will be satisfied to have our preachers, if they 
» Sent a very short one, such as the readers of 
, “ill be glad to see and read, without blaming the 
F not having a long one. 
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7” Gro. Dunsar. 
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Men PO tet the obituary of Rev. Geo. Pickering inthe] 
rune “man, when speaking of his personal eri Bem we — 
. Pragrani ms,” read “his manners were 2” In 
Shy min ata se for * the mighty minds” res ? 
mo pe “li = the third column, extract from 
Wag align? t and neat—in person minutely erect 2” read, 
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For the Herald and Journal. 


DISTRICTS—QUARTERLY CONFER- 
INCES. 


Mr. Editor,—Having noticed several articles, in a recent Herald, on 
the circuit system, calling for some change in the mode of operations 
ble of self support, permit 


on those small stations which are inca 
me to offer a few thoughts on another subject, closely counected with 
this, which, in my opinion, needs some change in its mode of admin- 
istration, in order that the itinerant system may work well in all its 
parts. 

I refer to the duties of Presiding Elders with regard to Quarterly 
Meetings. The time was when Quarterly Meetings excited great 
interest in the Methodist community; when the people flocked to- 
gether from all parts of our large circuits to this feast of tabernacles, 
and when the Quarterly visits of our Presiding Elder were hailed as 
the forerunner of blessed revivals of religion. But as our societies 
increased, and the stations became more and more dense, the interest 
of these solema feasts gradually decreased, until Quarterly Meet- 
ings, especially if appointed for a week day, or for an evening, excited 
but little more interest than our ordinary means of grace. This 
waning of interest was not attributed to the want of faithfulness in 
the Presiding Elders, preachers, or people, but maialy to a change 


from large circuits, which were but poorly supplied with preachers, prisoners. His Holiness has composed his new Counsel of 


to small stations, each having efficient pastors. 

It could not be expected that the same routine of duties by our 
Presiding Elders, which worked so admirably and so efficiently on 
the large circuits, many of which embraced from fifteen to twenty 
towns, would produce the same happy results on the small stations, 
which are located in almost every town and village in our Confer- 
ence. It was evident, to every observing mind, that a society num- 
bering from forty to fifty members, with a faithful preacher among 


them at the time, did not need the same amount of oversight from | 


Presiding Elders that those large circuits did which had from twelve 
to fifteen societies and classes, and only from one to three preach- 
ers to labor for and watch over the interests of the whole. It waa a 
fact that previous to the session of the last General Conference, there 
was but little business on many of the small stations which required 
the visits of our Presiding Elder on each of them; hence a reluc- 
tance among the people, in some instances, to meet their claims. 
Some societies felt that a week day Quarterly Meeting was not 
called for, to say nothing of the sacrifice of time, and the tax it im- 
posed upon the people to meet the Presiding Elder’s claims. 

his was the state of things, in some portions of the work, at the 
session of the last General Conference, in New York. The dele- 
gates, knowing that the old plan of administration had not only be- 
Come trite; but a heavy burden to mauy of the feeble stations, in con- 
sequence of the additional tax it imposed upon them, enacted a law, 
after some deliberation, ‘* that two or more circuits or stations should 
be united together into one quarterly appointment,” and that no Dis- 
trict should contain more than fifteen quarterly appointments. The 
design of limiting each District to fifteen appointments undoubtedly 
was. that all, or nearly all, of the Quarterly Meetings might be held 
on the Sabbath, and that enough of these small stations, or circuits, 
might be united together to support the Presiding Elders, without op- 
pressing the feeble societies. This modification, in this feature of 
our system, Was highly necessary, and well calculated to meet the 
exigency of the peoplei n our New England Conferences. This new 
law gives the Bishop discr®ionary power to unite two or more stations 
or Circuits together, as may be thought best for the general good, in 
the Conference where he resides. In that Conference where the 
appointments are more sparse, unite two or more, and when the 
Conferences are cut up into small stations, unite four ot more, but 
i ne case have more than fifteen quarterly appointments. Should 
the Bishop unite four stations together in one Conference, two Fre- 
siding Elders could hold nearly all the Quarterly Meetings on the 
Sabbath, and this arrangement would give one Presiding Elder for a 
Station, and save the people several hundred dollars expense. It 
would also give the preachers and people an opportunity o reviving 
former usages, by leaving their homes occasionally for this feast of 
love; but while the Presiding Elders continue to visit quarterly all 
the small societies, as usual, and hold regular Quarterly Meetings 
with them, the practical operation of the uew plan will never be re- 
alized among our people. 

This new plan, too, will give the people Saturday and all day Sun- 
day, for the Quarterly Meetings, instead of half a day, or one even- 
ing, which course militates very much against the usefulness ot 
these meetings, except so far as the business matters are concerned. 
All the business of the several small stations which would require the 


presence of the Presiding Elder, could as well be done atone Con- | 


ference as at four; and how much more time this would give them 
for stuly and visiting,—and all this in ohedience to the spirit aud 
letter of the new law on this subject. But if I rightly understand 


the meaning of this new rule, little or no attention is paid to at in | 


our Conference, in the arrangements on the Districts. It is true, 
that each District, as made out by the Bishop at Conference, does 
not, nominally, number more than fifteen appointments, but these 
same districts, as reported by our Presiding Elders, do actually num- 
ber from 37 to 54 Quarterly appointments, and they, knowing the 
paucity of numbers that usually attead the week dav Quarterly 
Soniees, and the little interest taken in them, as well as the almost 


no Call for them, frequently crowd from two to three Quarterly Meet- | 


ings into one Sabbath, in as many diferent towns. In these instances, 
the Quarterly conferences, love-feasts. sacraments and sermons, must 
be so brief, aod often so hurried, that these precious means of grace, 


of necessity, lose much of their interest. Look at it, Brethren! 
Sunday morning—love-feast, sermon, collection, aad sacrament; 
Afiernoon—riding or walking some distance, preaching, administra- 
tion of the Lord’a snpper, and holding a Quarterly Conference (for 
brevity’s sake omit the love feast; ) aod in the evening a repetition 
of similar duties in another charge. A system or practice that 


yresses so much labor and travel into one Sabbath, needs modifying 
f say this with all due respect to those 

take such a course. Now untle-s onr Presiding Elders will make 
arrangements to have the bishops unite several of those small stations 
together into one Quarterly appointment, according to the plain 
interpretation of the new law 


preachers and people to the practice of it, I see no alternative which 


will lessen the expense of these fe . 
people, and to operate in harmony with the new plan, but for our 
conference to request the next Presiding Bishop to make two more 


districts in one Conference, and give each Presiding Elder a light 
Station in some central part of his district. Then by uniting four 
stations into one Quarterly Appointment. giving each preacher his 
distinct charge, all eur Quarterly relings might be held on the 
Sabbath, and every one of these five Presiding Elders be at home on 
his own station every other Sabbath. It would be an easy matter 
for a Presiding Elder with six Quarterly Appointments on his dis- | 
trict, to make arrangemeuts to change every other Sabbath with | 
one of the four preachers on that Quarterly appointment, where and 

when he presides. This would make only an exchange with each 

preacher on hia district during each year, and the Presiding Elder's 

congregation would be supplied with a rich variety 

This latter plaa would save the preachers much of that qeoriete 
harping of their congregations to pay the claims of the Presiding 
Elders, and the people a vast sum of money to support the feeble 
stations. 
ence some $2,000, and our tweuty-three Annual Conferences some 
$6),000—enough to support some 69 missionaries in foreign lands.— 
Some of the people see this state of things, and leeply feel the need 
of some change tn the administration, but how to bring it about they 
know not. The confurming to the new law of the General Confer- 
evce, relating to this subject. in either of the above described forms, 
will, in the opinion of some, accomplish the object. 

Conformity to the first described mode will save our Conference 
one Presiding Elder for a station. and the churches some $300 for 
other charitable purposes, and obedience to the latter will save three 
Presiding Elders for a station, and the societies some 2.000 dollars 
to be appropriated to other good objects. Would not either of the 
above modes of operation be vastly superior to the present course of 
action in our New England Coaferences? We cannot expect that 
the Presiding Elders will call attention to this subject; they know 
hot the feelings and complaints of the people on the small stations, 
Which are incapabie of self support, as well as those preachers do 
who are sent to labor and suffer with them. 

These remarks on Quarterly Meetings may be in advance of the 
feelings of many of the preachers. but [ think not in advance of the 
feelings of many of the people who support them. Preachers who 
have good stations and large salaries, may not feel the force of these 
sentiments; but some ef those preachers who have feeble stations, aut! 
very small salaries, may see a propriety in them. And as the Gen- 
era! Conference has made provisions for this happy change, some 
think that unless there is a coming up to the construction of the new 
rule on this subject, the people will net long remain satisfied _ Ob- 
Jections to these seitiments are anticipated, but will not a dispas 
Sionate exchange of thoughts on this subject be admissible in the 
Herald ? A Moemver or tne N. E. Conrerence. 

Jau , 1847. 








SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


A Gun Cotton Manufactory —The Courier des 
Etats Unis, states that a house in Philadelphia has announced 
that it has purchased from Prof. Schonbein, the earliest in- 
ventor of gun cotton, the exclusive right to manufacture this 
cotton in the United States. A paper calculates that the con- 
sumption of this cotton will be for one year in this country, at 
least as mnch as 250,000 bales. 


Interesting to the Blind.—A very beautiful and in- 
genious machine has just been invented, by the help of which, 
persons who are blind, or who cannot use their eyes, are en- 
abled to write easily, legibly and rapidly. It is the invention 
ot Mr. Tharber, of Norwich, Conn., and is now for gratuitous 

ublic exhibition at the sale room of the institution of the } 

lind, 152 Washington street. The writer sits down before 
the machine, which is exactly like a piano forte in appear- 
ance, though much smaller. Each key represents a letter, or 
a mark, or punctuation, or figure. If he wants to write Bos- 
ton, for instance, he strikes the key B, then O, then S, and so 
on; and as fast as he touches them, the other ends strike upon 
the sheet of paper, producing two copies, written as distinctly as 
if executed by the most careful penman. With a little prac- 
tice one can write as fast as with a pen, and have the advant- 
age of having a copy of his letter. This machine promises to 
be of great use. Persons interested in such things, are invit- 
ed to call and examine it soon, as it will remain on exhibition 
only a few days.—Journal. 


Brazilian Plants—Hon. Henry A. Wise recom- 
mends the transplanting of many Brazilian plants, especially 
of the Angola grass. “The cott6n about Rio Janerio is said to 
be high and of good quality; the cereal grains to have degenerat- 
ed. Mr. Wise says that great service can be rendered to the 
agriculture of our own country, by attention to the productions 
of Brazil. 


According to Professor Gruithuisen, the time required for 
light to travel from the new planet (Le Verrier’s) to the earth, 
is 4h. 21m. 19s., while light travels from the sun to the earth, 
in 8m. 13s. 


The opening of the whole of the railway between Berlin and 
Hamburg, took place on the 15th instant. 


An engineer in South Wales has constructed a locomotive 
with eight wheels, all connected. This monster climbs up 
very unfavorable inclines with loads that entirely baffle engines 
of any other construction. 


According to experiments made in Prussia, iron cannon 
bronzed, though one-third less in thickness than ordinary can- 
non, will bear a larger charge of powder. 


s 
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RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 





The work of God in New York.—We have not re- 
ceived any official cammunications from any of the pastors of 
our Churches in this city, but from conversation with several 
of them, and occasional visite to the churches on week eve- 
ningsand on Sabbaths, we learn that the work of the Lord is 
(prospering, more or less, in & one of them. More than 

vo huadred souls, we believe, professed conversion in 
th different churches the present winter; but the exact num- 
ber in each we cannot give till we hear definitely from the pas- 
tors. 


The Nestorians.—It is stated in a letter to Constanti- 
i v4 the 12th ult., that the Bederhan Bey, the chief of 
the " i 


who think they are called to} 


aad hold on to it. and labor to bring | 


| 
It would save one District some $600 or $300, our Confer- 
| 


after the massacre of the Nestorians, sent three |* Hartford, is 18 miles. The cost of the enterprise is esti- 


suit him, 
Turks. 


Bey from his work of pillage and massacre, but in vain. 


this monster.—Family Visitor. 


| should have lived in the days of tf® Inquisition—have been re- 
belling against the Pope. A proclamation was issued by one 
of them, declaring that there was a conspiracy against the 





Several of the conclave have strenuously opposed each reform 

brought forward by his Holiness, who, because he persevered 
in carrying his plans, 
| Their Eminences ought to have known their man better, than 
; dare to play sedition against a sovereign of such astuteness 
| and decision of character. They deserve their fate. Under 
4 strong escort, they were sent to the castle of St. Angelo, as 
States of Prelates only, with one Cardinal ay President. The 
‘first act was to authorize the publication of a Law Journal, so 
that all proceedings in courts of justice may be published.— 
| Hitherto everything has been in the dark—the tribunals have 
been secret. A proposition from the Pope was submitted to 
the Counsel to abolish the punishmeut of death and substitute 
imprisonment for life.—Com. Adv. 
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Summary of Intelligence. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Pauperism is making frightful progress in Belgium. The 


itable institutions is from 700,000 to 800,000 out of four mil- 
lions of inhabitants. 


Itis said that the Directors of uhe Great Western Steam 
| Navigation Company have finally abandoned all intention of at- 
\tempting the removal of the Great Britain. 
| 412 projects submitted to them. 





The officiating clergyman at the church of St. Giles, Camn- 
| bridge, refused, last week, to read the burial services over the 
| remains of the late Mr. R. Headdy, because he had never been 
| baptised. 
| Acollection was made Sunday se’nnight, in the free churches 
| of Glasgow, fur the reliefof the destitution at present existing in 
jthe Highlands and Islands of Scotland. About £2000 were 


realized. 





| ; ‘i : 
| It is stated that the Liberal candidates for the representa- 


| tion of the city of London at the next general election, will be 
| Lord John Russell, Mr. Pattison, Sir G. Larpent, and Baron 
Rothschild. 


The farm at Redmerley, Worcestershire, recently purchased 


The Chartists have another farm in Herts. 


| The Rev. De Scoresby, late vicar of Bradford, has been se- 
riously ill, but is now convalescent. 


It being reported that Lady Carolime Lamb had, in a mo- 
ment of passion, struck down one of her pages with a stool, the 
| Poet Moore, to whom this was told by Lord Strangford, observ- 


Church, and that Pius IX. was the principal conspirator. 


number of poor persons inscribed on the registers of the char- 


cha of Mossoul informing him that if this present did not 
he would also send him the heads of three hundred 
The Pacha had done all in his power to deter . 
t 
was believed, however, at Constantinople, that the Sultan 
would supply the Pacha with the means of curbing the career 


Rome.—The cardinals—that is, some of them, who 


has been met by the rankest treason.— 


They have had | 


by Mr. Feargus O’Connor, consisting of 180 acres, is to form | 
a chartist co-operative establishment for about sixty persons. | 


| 
| 


Recall of Gen. Taylor.—It is confidently stated, by 
those whose position gives taem an opportunity of knowing 
what is going on in official quarters, that General Taylor has 
been recalled from the field of operations in Mexico—that he 
will retire on the arrival of Gen. Scott at head quarters, 
and that he has been ordered to Washington immediately on 
his return to the United States. They go so far as to predict 
his arrival here by the middle of February. For our coun- 
try’s sake, we hope that these givings out will prove untrue.— 
Washi: gt F 





Exports of Bread-Stuffs—More than 4,000,000 
bushels of grain were exported from New York city last year 
to foreign countries, besides 1,193,428 bbls. flour, equal to 
5,000,000 more, making a total of 9,000,000 bushels, or its 
equivalent, from » single port. It ia at the rate of 25,000 
bushels in a day, Sundays and all. It is more than half u 
bushel to every white man, woman and child in the nation. 


Duelling.—A case is on trial in Mississippi, which 
if it takes its proper direction, will go far to abate the rage 
for duelling. A law of the State of Mississippi requires that 
a man shall pay the debts ef each individual whom he kills in 
a duel ; and, if an honest jury will sustain the law, and the 
defendant is able to pay, he will be careful how he engages in 
a duel, 


Virginia Senator.—James M. Masou, of Winches- 
ter, has been elected to the United States Senate from Vir- 


ginia, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Penny- 
backer. 


The Massachusetts Mills, at Lowell, have made a dividend 
to the stockholders of their entire surplus funds, amounting 
to fifteen per cent. The same company have purchased the 
new Prescott Mills, which have just commenced operation, 
for 75 per cent. on the par value, for which they will create 
new stock. It is a bad bargain for the stockholders of the 
Prescott Company, who lose, including interest on the assess- 
ments, about 35 per cent. of their investment; but it is prob- 
ably the best that they can do. They were unfortunate in 
commencing their expenditures when the price of machinery, 
&c., was at the highest point, and have suffered some from 
alterations, the mills being at first designed for the manufac- 
ture of cotton twist for exportation—next for muslin de laine, 
and lastly were compelled to fall hack upon plain sheetings.— 
Newburyport Herald. 


Mr. Haralson, from the military committee, reported a bill 
to increase the number 6f light artillery companies. Read 
twice, and referred to the committee of the whole. 


In Senate, Jan. 26, a communication was received from the 
navy department, stating the causes which induced the retern 
of the U.S. frigate Cumberland aud steamer Mississippi.— 
The loan bill was then taken up. Mr. Westcott opposed the 
details of the bill, and moved that no nutes should be disposed 
of in any way less than par and interest. Agreed to. Mr. 
Huntington moved an amendment to limit the vom | to issue 
treasury notes to eighteen months after the passage of the bill. 
This was opposed by Mr. Speight, Cameron, Bagby and oth- 
ers. The amendment was rejected—yeas 28, nays 29. Mr. 
Evans moved to amend the bill so as to limit the authority of 
re-issues only to such notes as may be received in payment of 
public dues prior to maturity. After debate by Messrs. Cass, 


Richards, do., 1 pe do.; J. Livesey, Jv., Nantucket, Me., 
Le Hatch; D. P. fovineon Blandford, Ms., 1 box by Thompson ; 

. P. Webster, Waltham, Ms., 1 pkge by Howe; E. H. Pease, Al- 
bany, N. Y., | pkge left at C. C, Bean's, Geo. F, Cooledge & Bro. 
New York, 1 pkge by Adams; G. T. Kinthrop, -, Watertowa, 
Ms., 1 pkge by Tainter; D. &. Dana, Manchester, N. H., 1 pkge 
by Cheney ; I. Fisk, | pkge left at Herald office. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


F. W. Bill—Z. B.C. Dunham—G. Land —A. W. Whee 
F. Wells (good)—J. A. Schofield—S. §, Cutamings—D. P. Thome: 
son—I. Lord—P. MasonW. Smith (we would Tike the Nos. of Jan. 
ere in full Danke ag Foe nates Cheiaian Namen of mibecriy 
. S&S. Dunn—F. Fis’ the bu 
have beeu forwarded)—W. Sawyer—W. J. Wilson pt i te 


N. W. Aspenwall—S. Eastman—J. B. Gould—H. Baylies PN” 
Granger—A. R. Lunt (the Papers are all mailed on fomten: we 


think you would receive them in time)—S. 


Chamberlin—s. ‘ 
ton—J. M. Worcester—W. Bardwell_P. 7. Ae 


Brockway—S. B. P; 





Clayton, Bagby, Mangum, Speight, Evans and Weatcott, the 
amendinent was rejected—24 to 35. 

In the House, on motion of Mr. Boyd, the House went futo 
cominittee of the whole to increase the y of, and grant bounty 
lands to, regulars and volunteers of bs army. Zisomeaet 
were proposed. The committee then proceeded to vote on the 
amendments, some of which were adopted, changing materially 
the features of the bill. The amendments were reported to the 
House, and without any vote thereon, it adjourned. 

Wednesday, Jan. 27.—Senate. The ‘Treasury Note bill 
was read a third time, and passed—yeas 42, nays 2, 

Mr. Cilley’s resolution to withdraw the tr from Mexico 
was then taken up, and after some remarks, Mr. Cilley made 
an explanation, and the resolution was laid on the table—yeas 
44, nays 0. Mr. Calhoun was not present. 

The army bill was next taken up, but without any action on | 
the bill, the Senate adjourned. 

Jn the House. Communications were received from the 
several departments, detailing the contingent expenses of each, 
the names of clerks, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Andrew Johnson, the committee on the 
Judiciary were instructed to inquire into the constitutionalit 
of the appointment of the regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

The bill to increase the 
regulars and volunteers of 
ed, 171 to 18. 

Mr. Schenck moved a suspension of the rules to introduce 
his resolution relative to the withdrawal of our 
Mexico to the east bank of the Rio Grande, which was nega- 
tived by a vote of 28 to 150. 

The two Senate amendments to the Treasury Note bill were 
agreed to. 


In the Senate, on Friday, Jan. 29., Mr. Morehead presented 
a memorial from the editor of a daily Cincinnatti paper, ask- 
ing Congress to invest him with power to form a company to 
extend the maguetic telegraph across the Atlantic Ocean! It 
was referred to the post office committee. 

The committee on printing reported against printing sundry 
memorials of Friends, praying a speedy termination of the 
war. The committee of finance reported the Indian appro- 


pay and grant bounty land to the 
the army, was finally past as amend- 





It is said that during the last war with Great Britain, the 
number of Americang slain in battle, according to authentic | 
accounts, was 1,344; of wounded 2,773; missing 651; taken | 
prisoners 1,351. It is estimated, from the most correct data | 
attainable, that the losses of the United States, since the com- | 
mencement of the war upon Mexico, by the sword, by pesti- 
lence, desertion and other causes, has already exceeded the | 
aggregate of our losses in the war of 1812. 

The resolves of the New Hampshire Legislature, touching | 
the matter of Slavery in the District of Columbia, were ordered 
to be returned by the Virginia Legislature. 
Gov. Smith, upon communicating with the Legislature on the | 
subject, took occasion to allude to the contest now going on | 


. ‘ ‘ P a 
in Congress, and also to hint at the propriety of embracing his | 


His excellency, | 


plan of sending the free negroes out of that Commonwealth. | 


New Bedford a City.—A meeting of the inhabitants 


of New Bedford was holden on Saturday, for the purpose of | 


; 





| 


ed—‘*O, nothing is more natural fur a literary lady, than to | 


double down a page.” 


assuine the mustache. 


leaving £910, chiefly in bank notes and silver. 


Two students of the University of Konigsberg, M. Maclean, 
and M. Knoneisea, fought a duel with sabres on the 26th ult. 
The former had his nose cut off, and died withia twenty-four 
hours. 


A Barcelona letter of the 14th, announces the arrival of Mr. 
Cobden in that city, and states that it was the intention of some 
of the leading merchants of free trade principles to get up a 
dinner in honor of his visit. 


Letters from Trebizonde of the 20th of November, state that 
the cholera was still raging at Tabreez, Schiraz, Kirman, and 
other parts of Persia, and also at Diarbekir, in Turkey, from 
which latter place it was likely to spread into Syria. 


An Admirality order has been issued to embody, in the dock- 
yards, as a Volunteer corps, all laborers, mechanics and ap- 
prentices, to be trained to the sword, musket, and gun exercise. 


Bristol Channel, by which the navigation of the upper part of 
the Channel is considerably enda ngered. 


A Negro priest, the Abbe Moussa, celebrated a solemn High 
Mass and preached a sermon at the church of the Petits Peres, 
at Paris, on Sunday week. 





MEXICO. 


A correspondent of the Picayune writes from Havana, Dec. 
9:— 

“The British steamer arrived yesterday, and brings more 
interesting accounts. Congress had met, and will continue, at 
all odds, the war with the United States. They had been in 
session twenty days, but as yet, no plan had been suggested 
for raising funds. Had the vote for president been taken by 
members, Santa Anna would have received but 48 out of 96 
votes—no election. But the most strange circumstance is, 
that Gomez Farias, the personification of federalism, as Santa 
Anna is of centralism, is elected Vice President, and fulfils 
the executive duties in the absence of the former. Santa 
Anna has once expelled Gomez Farias, and it is said that when 
the election became known, one of the friends of the latter 
said to him, “ Well, you must now get ready to go to New 
Orleans.”” ‘* Veremos,”’ (we shall see) was the significant 
answer. Santa Anna won’t disband his ariny, and if congress 
don’t find means, he will become “the congress,” and do as 
he pleases. Loperara, in London, has been named as agent to 
raise a loan of $20,000,000. 

I am told that the garrison at San Juan de Ulloa, has been 
several times on the point of ** pronouncing,” for want of pro- 
visons. There are about fifteen handred mouths in the castle, 
and of these one thousand are soldiers. In Vera Cruz the 
garrison, about twelve hundred, are often on short commons. 
Midshipman Rogers and his companions were in prison in 
Vera Cruz, the former awaiting his trial asa spy. He will 
not be sent to Perote. 

M. Y. Beach, of the New York Sun, has gone to Mexico, 
per British steamer, with his wife and daughters.” 





Another Plan. The N. Y. Evening Post contains a 
letter from Washington, said to have been written by Com- 
modore Perry, developing a new plan for the prosecution of the 
war—or rather for ending the war, and compelling Mexico to 
sue for peace. The writer recommends the capture and occu- 
pation of all the Mexican sea ports on the eastern and western 
shores of Mexicc—and thinks five thousands soldiers will be 
sufficient to garrison the towns, and half a dozen steam ships 
will be ample for the naval force. In this way we should have 
an entire command ofall the foreign commerce and of the rev- 
enue derived therefrom ; thus striking at the very life of the 
Government, which in these days is nothing else than money, 
and Mexico would sue for peace. 


The remains of Lieut. Charles W. Morris, the gallant officer 
that fell at the attack on Tobasco, were yesterday brought to 
this city, and conveyed privately, without any escort, to his late 
residence in Charlestown. They were deposited in a vault, 
and will be entombed at Mount Auburn in the spring.—Merc. 


Journal. 


We understand that the Hon. CaLes Cusine has signified 


at “* head quarters,” his acceptance of the office of Colonel of 
the Massachusetts Regiment of Volunteers.—Ibib. 


A new iron steamer, Sarah Sands, Captain Thompson, 1300 
tons register, 200 horse power, was advertised to leave Liver- 
pool on the 18th January for New York. 


Mr. B. S. Phillips, who has lately been returned as a Com- 
mon Councilman of the city of London, is said to be the first 
Jew who ever filled that office. 


Of the population of Great Britain and Ireland, in 1841, viz, 
26,707,033, 14,383were publishers, booksellers, and bookbind- 
ers, being in the proportion of 528 to the million. 


Great Enterprise.—It is in contemplation, at Hart- 
ford, Ct., to bring down to that place the water power of En- 
field, by means of a canal one hundred feet wide and twelve 
feet deep. This, it is said, will furnish water power more ex- 
tensive than that of Lowell, and sufficient to carry more than 
five hundred thousand spindles. The distance from Enfield 





hundred heads of Christians, whieh he bad cut off, to the pa- 


There has recently been a shifting in the sand banks in the 


| 


The Limerick Chronicle says, that in the ensuing year, the | 
entire British army, infantry as wellas cavalry and artillery will 


An old widow, who kept a small public house in Preston, and | 
sble stations, so as to satixfy our | W@8 believed to be ia very indigent circumstances, died lately, 





mated at $700,000. 


seeing if the town will petition the legislature for a city char- 
ter. The meeting was very fully attended, and the proceedings 
were marked with great promptness and unanimity. Adjourn- 
ed to Saturday, Feb. 6, at 10 o’clock, A. M., when a commit- 


tve appoint+d to draft a city charter will report. | 
| 


Lawrence.—We learn from the Mervimack Cou. | 
rier that the new city, known by the name of Merrimack, is 
hereafter, by the almost univeraal acclamation of the citizens, | 
to be called * Lawrence.”? ‘This change of name ia probably | 
iutended as a compliment to the distinguished gentlemen of | 


that name, who have so liberally invested their capital in the 
place. } 

Norwich Route to Boston.—We understand, says | 
the N. Y. Express, that the Norwich an! Worcester railroad 
company is building a buat to take the place of the Atlautic, | 
and that the line will, as heretofore, be second tu none in the 


facilties it offers to the public. 


! 
! 
Ocean Nearness.—The Atlantic and Pacific rivers | 
of South America, flow from the Andes; und the sources of 


streams which find the ocean thousanls of miles apart, are al- | 59 


most within a stone’s throw of each other. 


Railroad to Gzorgia.—Stockholders of the Macon | 
and Western railroad, Georgia, have determined, in conjunc: | 
tion with the people of Columbus, to construct the railroad | 
to Colum!us forthwith. It is to be built for cash, and to be | 
completed by the Ist of January, 1843, if possible. The | 
Macon and Western railroad has lately made a dividend of 
seven dollars on a share. 


The Mexican War.—The National Intelligencer 
expresses a firm conviction that the earliest possible termina- 
tion of the war, on terms not dishonorable, would fill, with 
heartfelt gratification, the breasts even of those who think it | 
their duty, under the eircumstances, to furnish to the govern- 


ment all the means it may require to conduct it to a successful, 


| 
| 


and of course, peaceful issue. 


The Sentence Against Russ.—A New York letter in 
a Philidelphia paper has the following remarks in relation to 
the recent trial in New York:— Contrary to general expec- 
tation, the jury who tried Russ found him guilty of murder, | 
and placed no reliance on the plea of insanity, which his coun- | 
s‘linterposed. This is the first time, I believe, that David 
Graham, Esq., has failed in clearing his clients by the plea of 
insanity, and the result in this cise ahows that that species of 
defence is looked upon with more suspicion than it has been 
heretofore. 


A Petition for Desecrating the Sabbath.—The St. 


Louis American says, a petition is about to be presented to the 








I. W. Hontrary, § Committee. 
Legislature of Missouri, praying fora repeal of all our statutes A.S. Tinney, 
relating to the observance of the Sabbath as a religious duty, | 
and remarks:—* All such laws, it is contended, are unconsti- | QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
tutional. Surely, this is an age of * progressive improvement,’ | CONCORD DISTRICI—POURTH QUARTER. 
with a vengeance.” Gooner. am Hopkinton, at C., Feb. = = 
’ ' Pembroke and Chichester, at C., Mar. 6 7 
Steamboat Acctdent—A new and splendid steam- | Hudson, “ 1314 
Nashville and Nashva, 20 21 
er, of 1000 tons, called the New Orleans, recently left New | Methuen and Essex Mission. “ oF 
I ; . ; Manchester, il 3 
York for New Orleans, filled with passengers. When about SGeachester Coates, Apr : : 
one hundred miles from Charleston, through some neglect, one Derry, “ 1011 
of her boilers was burnt through. The rush of water and North Salon 4 * P 
steam created great consternation on board, but an explosion | Hookset and Goffstown, at G., “ 94 & 
. ‘ : : Warner and Boscawen, at W., 
was prevented by the exertions of the engineer in stopping off | Northfield and E. Sanbarnton, May H 
the flow of cold water. She reached Charleston in safety, as | Gilmanton, “ 15 16 
the weather was pleasant. E. Scorr, P. E. 

Buffalo—By acensus of the city of Buffalo, re- ica PORTLAND DISTRICT—THIRD QUARTER. 
cently taken, it is ascertained that the number of white per- | Toon cy > 3 i. Siete, Mar. fe . 
sons over 16 years of age, is 17,944. Children from 6 tu 16, Somenan, ps 4 21 Fryeburg, « 90 21 
7,558; under 5 years, 5,398; and of colored persons over 16, W. Kennebunk, “ 97 = — be » | 
342; from 5 to 16,92; under 5, 97. Total, 31.431. The | York, “* 27 28 Durhain, “ 27 28 

: . . Berwick, Mar. 6 7 Gray, “ 3031 
Commercial Advertiser supposes that if the census had been | Burton, “ + 
taken in a busy season of the year, when the navigation is BP ra g will please meet me at ies, 0 
open, it would have shown a population of 33 to 35,500. Portland, Jan. 26. 
&s The Library of the Andover Seminary amounts to be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 volumes. The Library of the Por- MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY. 

Rhetori : The Spring term will commence on the 25th of February. Board 
we torical Society —s = 2,600 volemns of select of Instruction :—H. P. Torsey, M. A., Principal; A. Walsh, M. A., 
works; and the Society of Inquiry respecting Missions, 1,400 | Teacher of Languages and Mathematics; B. G. Ames, Assistant. N’ 
at C. Clifford, Superintendent of the boarding school. J. Perley, Teach- 

ames. er of Penmanship. Misa E. J. Robinson, Preceptress; Miss E 

1 | Wheelock, Teacher of Music. 
In the Library of Harvard University there are now 50,955} Instruction in Phonegraphy will be given, if desired. There will 
valasiée be lectures on Natural Science, History, and Elocution. Elocution 
F and Reading will receive particular atiention. Students are tau ht 
I Ni York.—The N 7 to speak the modern languages. Those wishing to teach will receive 
mportant from New York.—The w . | extra assistance. 

- ° fi P ow York Sen Board from 1 00 to | 50 per week. The new Seminary building 

ate, which is strongly democratic, have passed resolves against 


the introduction of Slavery into any territory that may be con- 
quered from Mexico, by the strong vote of 21 two 6. Eleven | 
whigs, and ten democrats voted in their favor—six democrats | 


against them. 





CONGRESSIONAL. 


In Senate, Jan. 25, Mr. Benton, on leave, made a speech in 
vindication of the President tor having proposed the creation 
of the office of Lieut. General of the army. ‘I'he plan was his, 
and not the President’s. In September, the President offered 
him the mission to France, which he itively declined. In 
November. he sent for him, and asked his opinion relative to 
the future conduct of the war. He (Mr. Benton) gave his plan, 
and afterwards put it in writing, bat would not disclose it.— 
He would say, however, that it required one head for the 
whole army, and that the war should be prosecuted vigorously, 
living on the enemy and levying contributions. Gen. Jackson 
had offered him the command of the army in 1836, in case of 
war meh Fesioks In 1812, he (Mr. Benton) was the military 
superior of every general now inservice. He mentioned 
things only to voliente the President. 

In the Howse, Mr. McClay presented a memorial from the 
common council of New York, relating to the importation 


these | ¢ 


| long debate the amendment was adopted, giving each soldier 
| the option to receive « certificate of six per cent. for four 


| sideration of the naval appropriation bill. 


and Thursday, Feb. 24 and 25 


essays and skeletons of sermons, and 
Questions will be presented, 
Cussivn duriag the seasioa. 


is beautiful and commodious. 
will be enlarged, 
neatly fitted up. 

and healthful location, and quiet and moral citizens. 


sionary Society, for the choice of officers, and the transaction of busi- 
ness, will be held at the Library Room of Bromfield St. Church, on 
Friday evening, Feb. 5. A general 
sisting of all those who have contributed one dollar to the funds of 
the Society) is earnestly requested, 
will come before the meeting. 


the 24th of 
will be under the direct supervision of Rev. Silas 


ry profi 
t. Northfield is easy of access, being only three miles fi k- 
fin, whore dhs els ren from @etebed Ge patdpes 
lay. Stages start from Franklin to 
<_< 


BOOKS FORWARDED BY.WAITE, PEIRCE & CO., TO JAN. 30. 


priation bill, ‘Ihe committee on fureign relations reported a 
ill to create the office of assistant secretary of state. 
he ten regiment Lill was then taken up, and Mr. Benton 
spoke in opposition to the section granting bounty lands. 
Mr. Corwin made a spirited and eloquent reply, and after a 


hundred dollars, or 160 acres of land. Pending an amend- 
ment by Mr. Hanuegan, giving eighty acres to all serving 
under 12 months, the senate anjourned,. 

In the House, the committee of the whole resumed the con- 


The bill was reported to the house with an amendment 
including appropriations of $250,000 for a floating dry dock 
at Pensacola, and $50,000 each for one at Kittery and one at 
Philadelphia, the plan to be determined by the secretary of the 
navy. Vote on the amendment, yeas 98, nays 81. 


In Senate, on Saturday, Jan. 30, the army bill was taken up, 
on Mr. Hannegan’s amendment, which was to give one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land to all who serve twelve months in 
the army in Mexico. 

Mr. Simmons renewed his amendment to the bill, leaving 
it optional with the soldier to either take land, or receive one 
hundred dollars in six per cent. stock. ‘This waa received, 
and the bounty land amendment of Mr. Hannegan, as amended 
by Mr. Simmons was then agreed to. 

Mr. Benton offered an amendment, to appoint the following 
named officers, viz : four quartermasters, to rank as captains, 
and a regiment quartermaster for each regiment. Agreed to. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading, after the amend- 
ment shall have been engrossed. 

In the House, the rules were suspended, by a vote of 136 
to 20. 

Mr. Cocke’s resolution of thanks to Gen. Taylor, his offi- 
cers and men, was received. 

Mr. Farran, of Ohio, offered an ameudment to come in at 
the end of the first resolution, substantially in the following 
words :—* While engaged in a war forced upon us by Mexico 
by the most flagrant acts, and finally by an invasion of one of 
the southern states of the Union.” 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, moved to amend the amend- 
meat, by adding that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued into approbation of the terms of the capitulation of 
Monterey.”’ 

Mr. Farran accepted the amendment of Mr. Thompson. 

The entire amendment was then adopted by a vote of 110 to 
70. 


A motion to lay the subject on the table was negatived bya 


large majority. 
The resolution, as amended, was passed. Ayos 103, noes 








‘Notices. 


PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE ACADEMY, 


The next term of this institution wifl commence on Thureday, tho 


18th of February. Geo. B. Cons, Principal. 
East Greenwich, Jan. 25. 








DEDICATION. 


The new church receatly erected by the Methodist E 
ciety in Eastford, Conn., will. by divine permission, be dedicated to 
the service of Almighty God, oa Thursday, Feb. 25. The Rev. J. 
D. Bridge, of Worcester, Mass., will preach in the morning, and Rev. 
G. W. Stearns, of West Tiompson, Conn., in the evening. Breth- 
ren in the ministry and membership in the vicinity are invited to at- 
tend. Epwaro A. Lyon. 

Eastford, Jan. 28. 


iscopal So- 





A CARD. 


The subscribers would tender their sincere thanks to the society on 
Fryeburg station. for a “Donation Visit’’ on the afternoon and 
evening of Jan. 26, and they gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
eighty two dollars. May heaven’s blessing rest upon the donors. 
H. M. Eaton, 


Fryeburg, Me., Jan. 27. J. L. Eaton. 





CLAREMONT DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEETING. 


At the District meeting of the preachers, holden at Marlow, Jan. 5 

and 6, it was voted to hold another meeting at Walpole, Wednesday 

All the preachers on the District are Tequested to be present, with 

prepared to preach if requested. 

at the opening of the meeting, for dis- 
A. Fo.som, 











—J. Jones—S. Benton—W. Beavens—L. C. Colliee—B. M. Hall 





MONEY RECEIVED AND CREDITED FOR HERALD 
AND JOURNAL. —_— 


5C3™ See that the money you send us is duly acknowledged. 


Atwood, Luther 2 90 r ’ 9 
Allen, Heary 20 ae ? 4 
Butman, Josepty 200 “ Jan, 1,47 
Bridgeo, Marthe 200 “ et. 1) 47 
Brodhead, D. D. 2 00 “ Nov. 1) ‘47 
Bradley, Henry 2 00 se Jan. 1 46 
Burleigh. Hollis 100“ May 13, 47 
Bourne, A. B. L. 1 00 ” Suly 1) 47 
Cheeney, H. B. 1 00 - Aug. 21; 47 
Colman, Elizabeth 8 00 “ Mar. 1 47 
Coe, John 200 © Feb. 15, 47 
Curtis, Goorge 1 00 pe Aug 1, 47 
Clough, Arthur 2 00 - Feb. 15, '47 
Crooker, Joseph 200 “ Jan. 1) 47 
Cobb, S. F. 5 00 ey July 1, 43 
Dexter, Amasa 2 00 na Dec. 24, 47 
Dyer, Micah 2 00 - Nov. 1, '47 
Daggett, Leander 2 00 o Feb, 1, '47 
Dickerman, Lemuel 2 00 - Dec. 15, "46 
Day, Thomas 2 00 ” Feb. 1, 48 
Sosmsses, Jonathan S = ” Feb. 12, 46 
theridge & Atw On aceoun 
Edwards, {* 1 67 « Jan. 1, "43 
Flanders, Cyrus 2 00 sie Nov. 19, '47 
Freeman, John 2 00 % April 1, '47 
Gilman, Benj. 2 00 in account, 
Griffin, Wm. 1 00 - Jan. 1, 48 
Gould, Elias 2 00 ns Feb. 1,43 
Goodell, Zina 1 00 » July 1, 47 
Goodwin, Mary &. 100 “ July 4) 47 
Howes, Phineas 2 00 ” Feb. 11, ’47 
Hiller, Geo. B. 1 58 In fall. 
Holden. Daniel 200 - Dec. 7, '46 
Howe, Eliza 2 00 “ Feb. 1, ’48 
Harvey, Silas 2 00 = Dec. 7, '47 
Hodby, Chas. 2 00 « Dec. 15, 47 
Hayward, Andrew 9 60 6 Jan. 1, '47 
Hatch, Thankful 1 60 y Jan. 1, 48 
Harandeen, Sanford 2 33 o Jan. 1/48 
Jones, Lewis 200 “ Nov. 1, 47 
Kimball, E. W. 200 “ Jan. 1) 47 
Mason, Meshac 2 00 bad Feb. 1, '43 
Mills, Normaa 200 a June M 47 
Metcalf, J. B. 200 “a Dec. 1, °46 
San Ootete, ae. 1 = - April 1, ’47 
Nassau, W. M. 2 « Feb. 15, ’47 
Nichols, Jas. 200 * Feb. 1, 48 
Perry, Judson 2 0 seh June 15, '47 
Peirce, C. W. 2 00 508 Aug. 1, ’47 
Pierce, Saml. 200 * April 1, 47 
Peterson, Frederic 4 63 fh full. 
Porter, D 2 00 " Feb. 1, '48 
Nae ge S. B. : ° a. 15, 47 
ead, Wm. , ov. J, 47 
Robinson, Oliver 2 33 es Jan. 1,48 
Squier, Abner 2 00 “6 June 1, 47 
Stone, M. B. 2 00 - Feb. 1, ’48 
Smith, Geo. 2 00 “ Jan. 1, '47 
Smith, Sally 1 00 ” July 1, '47 
Schofield, J. A. 2 00 me Feb. 1, 47 
Smith, Benj 200 “ = Sent. 15) 47 
Sawyer, Wm. 2 00 ~ July 15, 48 
Shepherd, Rowland 2 00 " Feb. 1, '48 
St. Ciair, Lucy 1 00 . July 1, '47 
Sears, Persis 200 " Feb. 1, 43 
Tarr, Addison 1 00 July 1, '47 
Tute, Rensalaer 3 00 In full. 
Tobey, I. N. 167 “ Jan. 1,47 
Upton, Rebecca 2 00 " Feb. 1, ‘43 
ade, Mrs. S. 2 00 m= Jan. 1, 47 
West, John 1 00 es Oct. 35, '46 
Withey, Jas. 1 00 ” Feb. 1, '°48 
Willis, Nathan 200 * Dec. 15, '46 
Whiting, Sidney 1 00 ed July 1,4 
Webster, A. A. 200 a Feb. 1, '43 


The following have paid $200 each, to the close of the rolume, 
Jan. 1, 1948: ‘ 

Alanson Gammon, B C. Ward, W. T. Drew. Archibald Ward, J. 
E. Gifford, Jeremiah Johnson, D. C. Palmer, Elihn Daniels, Isaac 
Peckham, D. P. Burlingame, Ann Brown, Miles & Tuttle, Nehemiah 
Mack, Mary A. Baker, W. L. Besse, Sylvanus Rich, A. R. Gay, 
Sam}. Loud, W. R Drew, Mary W. Burrill, Alfred Briggs, Ithiet Ja- 
cobs, Schnyler Corbin, Jonas Brooks, Nabby Brooks, A. Currier, Jr., 
Joseph Marien, Daniel Holly, Wm. Jordan, H. L. Dwight, Jane 
Cooley, Dorcas Hulburd, Nathl. Ayers, Phineas Randall. Andrew 
Sampson, Nahum Wetherbee, John Tobey, and P. Brockway. 








MARRIED, 





In Manchester, N. H., Jan 20, by Rev C. H. Eastman, Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Berry to Miss Eliza J Merrill. Jan. 25. Mr. Jas. Mitchell, 
Jr., to Miss Rebecca S. Harvey. Jan. 23, Mr. Enoch E Nicholeon 
to Miss Lydia A. Drew, all of Manchester. 

Nov. 15, by Rev. Bryan Morse, Mr. John Lord to Miss Elizabeth 
T. Small, both of Woburn. 

In Holliston, Jan. 22, by Rev. Luman Boyden, Mr. Silas L. Loomis, 
Principal of the Adelphian Academy, North Bridgewater, to Miss Bet- 


sey Ann Tidd, of H. 

n Webster, Mass., Dec. 22, by Rev. M. Staple, Mr. James H. 
Bixby to Miss Lydia Goddard. r. Alfred Robinson to Miss Relief 
Goddard, allof W. Jan. 3, Mo. Orson Bates to Betsey Hunt, of W. 
Jan. 21, Mr. Richard Gamage, Jr., of Oxford, to Miss Lucinda 
Brown, of Dudley. 

In Brunswick, Me., by Rev. D. Fuller, 
Miss Susan Octavia Chandler, both of B. 

In Thompson, Conn., Jan. 3, by Rev. F. W. Bill, Mr. James M. 
Alger, of Milbury, Mass., to Miss Sarah Rice, of T. Jan. 6, Mr. 
Abiel Sanger to Miss Mary Austin, both of Woodstock, Conn. 


—— 


Mr. George P. Given to 








DIED. 


In Lyman, Me., Jan. 2, Charles Henry, only child of A. R. Lunt, 
aged | year and 5 months. 

In Calais, Me., Jan. 23, of c 
ther B. and Sarah A. Knight, 





Artemas Westbrook, son of Lu- 
18 months. 








Advertisements, 


WM. M. NASSAU’S 
HAIR DRESSING ROO WM, 
No. 28 Coneress Street, Boston. 
4 Particular attention given to honing Razors. 
an. 27 2m 








THE OFFICE OF THE PROPRIETOR OF 
HOLMAN’S NATURE’S GRAND RE- 
STORATIVE, 

Is removed to 54 Cornhill. 


J. B. HOLMAN, P. 
tf 


May p°. 64 Corn! 
SETH HALL. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKER. Officeunder M. E. Church, 
Church St. Orders left as above, or with Waite, Peirce 
& Co., 1 Cornhill, will meet with immediate attention. 
4t 


rietor, 
ill, Boston. 








HEBREW TAUGHT. 


Y REV. E. NOYES, No. 69 Expicotr St.—Coarse, 
24 lessons. Please call to ascertain particulars between 
the hours of 8 and 11, A. M. 8m Nev. 11. 


WILLARD PAGE’S 


TEMPERANCE VICTUALLING CELLAR. 
NO. 88 NORTH MARKET ST., BOSTON. 


Hot Coffee and Tea furnished with Meals, at all hours of the 
day. Also, Regular and Transient Boarders. 
Sept. 23. 38n 


FURNITURE AND FEATHER WARE- 


HOUSE, 
NOS. 48, 50 §& 52, BLACKSTONE STREET. 
W F. & E. H. BRABROOK would inform their frienda 
e and customers, that they continve business at thei 

Old Stand, where may be found a good assortment of Fv ashe 
TURE and FeatHeRs, Mattresses, Looxine GLasses, 
&c. Goods packed for Country trade at shiort notice. 

N. B. Best quality Live Gexsx FratHens selling very 
p- f April 22 











HILL & BRODHEAD; 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND 


STATIONERS, 
NOS. 17 AND 19 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





The apparatus for natural science 
and the rooms in the boarding house repaired and 
Scholars will find here faithful teachers, a pleasant 


Kent’s Hill, Me., Jan. 27. J. Harwes, Sec. 





MISSIONARY NOTICE. 
The annual meeting of the Boston Young Men’s Methodist Mis 


attendance of the members (con- 


as subjects of much im 
Joun Nosxe, Rec. Sec. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 
The Spring term of this institutian will commence on Wednesday, 
ebruary, and continue 12 weeks. The boarding house 
Green, long and 


table and pleas- 


+ em on es 
Northfield on the arrival of each 
from Boston, Fare from Boston to Northfield, 2 50. 

N. H.,; Jan. 23. .3t © Ricmarp S. Rust, Principal. 





a 

logical, Medical, Seth one Miscellaneous Books 
large variety of ae including Letter, Cap, 
Note and Fancy Papers; Bri 

ing and Tracing 
Cards; a 
Pencils; Indeli 

variety; Wafers; Sealing Wax; Inkstands and Ink Slates; 
Blank, Account, Check and Memorandum Books; 
&c., &c. 


descrmptiou of Church Organs, comprising an extensive 
built expressly for the 
ly seasoned wood of e of wh 
stored upwards of twenty years, rendering it invaluable tor 


consideration of the public. 


ILL & BRODHEAD keep constantly on hand, and fot 
sale, at lowest pri assortment of Law, Theos 


. Also a 
Pot, Bill, 
stol and London Board; Draw- 

3 Plain, Fancy and Embossed Visiting 
and Writing Pencils; Paints; Camel’s Hair 
le Ink; Steel Pens and Penholders, of every 


ortfolioa, 


P. 
tf Oct. 22. 





E. & G. G.HOOK, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Corner of Leverett and Second Streets, Bosten. 


Where they have every facility for the manufacture of ovary 

‘ory 
»se ; a large stock of most thorough- 
aad rams kinds, some of which has bees 


2 i : kmen in various branches, 
favorably known to our brethren in the princi appointments certain ses; first rate = . * 
this Gontosnse. Our friends who are Pans no with Br. — who have heen for a long'time in their employ,—which, 
and his most excellent lady, wilt iate the privilege of placing ther with great personal experience and wnremitted 
their sons and daughters under their care; and those who are not, plication, enables them to present inducements worthy a 


In the department of Reed Stops, they have attained a de~ 


of mathematical precision hitherto Ned, which en- 
Side thea» to praduse Reade of the 
uniformity of tone and 


sate tee bce in tune in an unusual degree 


most perfect quality and 


of intonation, as welbas the 


may of the principal churehes th 


- hi , near the with which are several of the. 
of foreign and criminals. Referred to the judiciary = . : 

’ . ; 3 G. &C,| largest class. They would refer to the following: —the church, 
committee, and ordered to be printed. Deora Rocteeend ee ta rams aft ot, 18 Court 8; G. ef the late Dr. Chatalng, the Fromom Temple tad te ae 
elnth “are ae ed Committee of the whole on the amenda- | ister, Fitchburg, Ms., 1 entoni Geo, F. Wells & Co., New- the Holy Cross, in Boston; the Rev. Dr. Dewey's, and the 


+ Mr. B-llows’ ehurches in New York ; Rex. Mr. a en 
in Brooklya ; and St. Luke’s and St. Philip's ¢hurches in Phi 


sin Sach Open oa 


pay of volunteers and regulars in the 
army, and to grant lands ia certain cases. The amend- 
ments having been debated, the committee rose 


and reported 
+ Aresolution was adopted to close the debate on the 
Pint to-moriow. 





bury, Vt., 1 box and pkge 
mt aE 


coster, Falmouth, Ms., | pkge by Hatch; L. W. Clark, Middlebury, 
t..1 3 
H. 


R. R.; 4 be ae Phy; shdened 
by Leonard ; enneo, Augusta, Me., ge n= 
gh Norwich, Conn., 1 pkge by Adams; J. M. Wor. 





by Porter, care of G. M. Jenn ashua, N. 


. Esq., N 
M. Bridge, Gloucester, Ms., 1 pkge left at K. & KR. depot; D. 
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For the Herald and Journal. 


THE ROSE. 


While down a lone valley one morning I strayed, 
The tints of vermillioa were spread o’er the sky, 
The light, sportive breeze on the lake’s bosom played, 
And swept through the grove with a murmuring sigh. 
Around, the bright portals, just opening for day, 
The light fleecy clouds, as if mountains of gold, 
In beauty, and splendor, and grandeur there lay, 
And ] every t new charms to unfold. 
And clear, pearly drops, the pure tears of the night, 
Had wet the thick foliage encircling my head, 
And on the green herbage they sparkle in light, 
As though a rich carpet of diamonds was spread. 
Afar on the breeze, ’mid the stillness of morn, 
The mournfal, sad notes of the cooing wild dove, 
In plaintive, rich music, were soothingly borne, 
And whispered contentment, and murmured of love. 





I spied in a nook, with rare beauties o’erspread, 
Among the fair flowerets which nature had given, 

A rose in full blossom, and blushing with red, 
An emblem of loveliness, purity, heaven. 

I went, and returned, but the blossom was gone,— 
I met in the vale a maid lovely and fair, 

That rose she had plucked from the flowery thorn, 
And placed in the ribbon that fastened her hair. 

I waited, and saw the sad fate of this flower, 
For soon ’twas beginning to fade and decay ; 

*T was blushing with Jife in the morning’s still hour, 
But then, unlamented, she threw it away, 


But why was the floweret rejected so soon ? 
Tis true that its loveliness seemed to be gone, 

A blight o’er its beauty and freshness had come, 
Yet, as the melodious notes of the swan 

Become more enchanting, entrancing and sweet 
The nearer it comes to death’s shadowy gloom,— 

So the rose, when thus carelessly thrown at her feet, 
Imparted more fragrance than when in its bloum. 


Thus beauty may fade, and in fading oft find 
That neglect or the glance of contempt is its lot; 
But charms more enduring, the graces of mind, 
Will shed forth their fragrance when beauty’s forgot. 
ScRutatTio. 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Sister MentraB_e, wife of Br. Dudley Wiggin, 
died of consumption, in Great Falls, N. H., Jan. 
13, aged 38. She was a member of the M. E. 
Church about 18 years. Her piety from the first 
was uniform and eminently practical. She en- 
dured a long and distressing sickness with great 
patience, and died exclaiming, 


** Angels, they’ve come, they’ve come, 
They’re round my bed, they’re in my room, 
They wait to waft my spirit home, 

All is well!” 


Great Falls, N. H., Jan. 22. E. Apams. 





Euizasetah Dapman died in Palmer, Msz., 
Dec. 3, aged 47. For fifteen years she was a 
worthy member of the M. E. Church. [ler re- 
ligion was not a mere profession. Her piety was 
evident, her devotion fervid. She possessed 
living faith and uniform zeal. Her entire de- 
meanor was obviously marked with influence.— 
In her removal, the church, with her family, have 
met with a loss, but to her that event was gain- 
ful, for she lived for Christ,and died in the Lord. 

A. Binney. 





: ae Resecca, wife of Wing Howland, died 
in Westport, Mass., Jan. 6, aged 62 years. Sister 
Howland has left this abode of suffering for those 
bright realms where 


** Everlasting spring abides, and never fading flowers,” 


and left a bright evidence of her acceptance with 
God. Ex.inu Grant. 








Br. James MAncuesteR died at Westport Point, 
Mass., Jan. 12, aged 31 years. Br. Manches- 
ter’s sickness, which terminated in death, was 
long and painful, but he “endured as seeing 
him who is invisible.” The writer visited him 
frequently during his sickness, and never heard 
him murmur or complain. He expressed strong 
confidence in God, and a desire to be submissive. 
On the last day of the year he was asked how 
the prospect of heaven appeared, and he answer- 
ed, “ It is bright, bright,” and a few days after 
he sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 

Exinu Grant. 








Mrs. Hannan Urnam, wife of Br. Charles Up- 
ham, died in Putney, Vt., Dec. 26, aged 28.— 
Sister Upham formerly resided in Pownal, Me. 
She experienced religion in her youth, and was 
anacceptable member of the church of her choice. 
She died in the triumphs of faith, shouting, with 
her expiring breath, “ Hallelujah to God and the 
Lamb!” and left the church militant to join the 
church triumphant. H. Eastman. 

Putney, Vt., Jan. 16. 








Mrs. Houxpan, wife of Br. Odlin Batchelder, 
died of typhus fever, in Holliston, Dec. 13, aged 
70 years. Sister B. was converted to God about 
25 years since, and united with the Freewill 
Baptist Church, in Wilmot, N. H., and remained 
a member till 1836, when she united with the 
Methodist E. Church in this place. She was a 
woman of prayer, and for many years, almost in- 
variably, after the family had retired to rest, her 
voice was heard solemnly addressing the throne 
of grace. Her prayers were answered. Nearly 
all the members of her numerous family have 
been converted. One is a Baptist minister (Cal- 
vinistic) in one of the Western States ; another, 
Rev. Otis R. Batchelder, is a Freewill Baptist 
minister, and about six years since he bid his 
friends and native land farewell, and is now at 
the “* Orissa Mission” in India, preaching Jesus 

and the resurrection. She was a consistent Chris- 
tian, and He whom she loved in health sustained 
her in sickness, and at last, with an unclouded 
rospect, she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 
Holliston, Jan. 20. Luman Boypen. 





—— 


SLAVERY. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


REPLY TO THE REV. MR. CRANDALL. 


I must respectfully decline the “ honor” of 
designed to be paid me by 
Crandall, when he asserted that I had chang- 
ed my opinions on the subject of slavery and 
for [ cannot receive it, without 
myself either a fool or a knave. 
I have changed my sentiments 
that I had changed them at 
be ignorant of what passes in 
nee pets have been 
t e folly o i 
truth, without knowing it to be Solar fr T have 
hag yt and yet deny it, 
of knave i 
amounts to the same ‘hing, of enacting J ‘wilful 


the “compliment” 
Br. 


emancipation ; 
acknowledging 
If, as he supposes, 
** without knowing 
all,” then I must 
my own mind, and 
guilty of the inexcusa 


knowingly changed 
then I must be gui 


emn manner, that] am “ not aware of having 
deviated a hairs-breadth in any thing | have ad- 
vanced in my recent numbers, to what | have all 
along held and expressed, as far as | have ex- 
pressed it, in reference to this subject ;” but Br. 
Crandall thinks that I am deceived, and therefore 
exercises the right of being better acquainted 
with the secret sentiments of my mind, than | 
am myself. 

In a former number, Br. Crandall said, that 
during the abolition excitement, | had “no plan 
of my own.” Now, did he not know that in the 
first sentence of the first number of my series, 
are the following words, viz :—‘ I have long re- 
flected upon the system of slavery as it exists in 
our country, and have resisted the conviction that 
it was my duty to write my thoughts respecting 
it, until I dare resist no longer.” Do not these 
words plainly assert, that what I was about to 
write had “ long occupied my mind,” and there- 
fore was no new or recent thoughts, which had 
sprung up in consequence of “new light” 
that had been reflected upon the subject? Un- 
less, therefore, Br. Crandall entertains the no- 
tion that I told an untruth in this solemn man- 
ner, he must believe that what | have recently 
written was only the anouncement of what had 
“long * occupied my mind. Again, in number 
seven, I have the following words :— 

“I hope it is not-too late to begin the work, 
although I confess that I have delayed to write 
my thoughts upon it, until I dare not delay any 
longer, lest I sin against the generation of my 
fathers. It has long occupied my mind; and 
some of my confidential friends, to whom I have 
occasionally suggested my plan, urged me to 
write and publish my thoughts upon it. To these 
I replied, no; the time has not yet come; the 
public mind is too much excited—(this was in the 
midst of the abolition excitement)—to listen 
calmly to reason and argument. Give it time to 
cool down, and it will hearken to sober counsel. 
That time, I think, has come.” .......** But 
whether I have hit on the most proper time or 
not, | have at length yielded to the dictates of | 
my conscience, and have thus thrown myself| 
upon the indulgence of my readers, in the hope | 
that | may be instrumental of awakening atten- | 
tion to this, to me, all absorbing subject.” 

Do I not assert here, in the most solemn man-| 
ner, that this subject had “long occupied my 
mind,” and that 1 had long since matured it, and | 
the only reason why I did not publish my thoughts | 
sooner, was because I believed the “ public mind 
was too much excited to hearken to sober coun- | 
sel?” Whether this reason was sufficient to jus- | 
tify my silence or not, is another question, though | 
I] thought then, and think still, that I acted dis-| 
creetly, in reserving my thoughts for a more suit- 
able time. Of this, however, | will leave others 
to determine. 





Asa farther proof that this plan suggested it- 
self to my mind some years since, | will remark, 
that | proposed it to the late Bishop Emory, in 
*34 or °35, while we were travelling together on 
board steamboat, to attend the New England 
Conference. I likewise proposed it to the Rev. 
Orange Scott, in the year 1836, while on the} 
way to the General Conference in Cincinnati.— 
I remember, perfectly well, of talking to him on | 
the subject on the deck of the canal boat, and as | 
nearly as | can remember, he remarked to me 
that he had no objections to it himself, but thought 
the abolitionists, generally, would not agree with 
it, because it would be acknowledging the right, 
of property in the slave. ‘To how many others | 

may have occasionally suggested the plan, | 
cannot tell. But these facts, together with the | 
above quotations from my recent articles, are | 
sufficient, I apprehend, to convince any unbiassed 
mind, that what | have advanced has not been 
the effect of any change of sentiment on my 
part, but that it is the development of a fully di- 
gested plan which had long “occupied my 
mind.” 

If Br. Crandall really believes that I have ad- 
vanced all these things in ignorance of what 
were the genuine sentiments of my heart, then 
he must believe that he’ knows what passes 
through my mind far better than I do myself, 
and, of course, that | have been guilty of inex- 
cusable folly ; or, if he believes that I have wil-| 
fully asserted an untruth, he must believe that I | 
am guilty of that knavery which would render 
my testimony unfit to be received in any court of 
justice. 

But in addition to these facts, 1 have support- 
ed the truth of my assertions, by an appeal to 
what I had formerly published on this subject.— 
But this he attempts to set aside, by observing, 
that the “ very extracts he has presented from his 
former writings in proof of his stability, furnish to 
my mind clear evidence, that both his feelings 
and his sentiments have undergone a most happy 
revolution.” ‘This, to me, is the most surprising 
of all. That the reader may judge for himself, 
1 will recall to his mind a portion of the extracts 
formerly quoted. The first reads as follows :-— 
“ We always believed, aud do still believe, that 
slavery is an evil from which it is most desirable 
our country should be delivered, if it could be 
effected without bringing upon it a greater 
amount of evil.”” Is not slavery here deprecated 
as an evil, from which it is most “ desirable that 
the country should be delivered, if it could be 
done without bringing upon it a greater amount 
of evil?” And the very plan for affecting this 
deliverancy, which I have recently attempted to 
unfold, was then present to my mind, but I did 
not publish it, for the reasons already assigned ; 
and if Br. Crandall will bring a single sentence 
from any thing | have ever published, in justifica- 
tion of the system of slavery as it exists in our 
country, then | will acknowledge that I have 
changed my sentiments; but until this is done, I 
must be permitted to believe that he has drawn 
and published very injurious conclusions respect- 
ing my sentiments and conduct. Or if he will 
quote from any of my forther writings, any thing 
incompatible with what I have recommended in 
my recent numbers, he will then have convicted 
me of an inconsistancy, of which I cannot, at 
present, acknowledge myself guilty. 

That I have published things against abolition- 
ism, and may have allowed some expfessions to 
drop from my lips and pen, that may be con- 
strued as ** inflammatory,” I will not attempt to 
deny or to justify ; and so far as they were so, or 
may be considered as in any way unkind, or un- 
brotherly, I hereby take them back; but there is 
a vast difference between what was called aboli- 
tionism and the system of slavery, or of my plan 
of emancipation ; for certainly, | have not recom- 
mended an immediate and unconditional eman- 
cipation, nor advocated slavery as it exists in our 
country. 

But Br. Crandall says, that the pastoral ad- 
dress was not understood as [ have represented 

it, but that my construction upon it “ is altogether 
an afterthought.” Now, I cannot tell how it was 
understood by Br. Crandall and others, but how 
could that be an afterthought which was fully ex- 
pressed in the document itself, and therefore 
those who understood it as it was expressed in 
the document itself, must have understood as it 
reads in the following :— 

‘“* Those of you who may have honest scruples 
as to the lawfulness of slavery, considered as an 
abstract principle of moral right and wrong, if 
you must speak your sentiments, would do 
much better to express yourselves in those terms 
of respect and affection which evince a sincere 
sympathy for those of your brethren who are 
necessarily, and, in some instances, reluctantly 
associated with slavery in the States where it ex- 
ists, than to indulge in harsh censures and de- 
nunciations, and in those fruitless efforts which, 




















instead of lightening the burden of the slave, only 





falsehood ; for I 


» 
- 


have affirmed, in the most sol- ! 


tend to make his condition the more irksome and 
distressing.” 


‘and ramparts ; and when these are taken, it re- | 


Who does not see, from this extract, that full 
liberty was given to those who had honest scru- 
ples respecting the lawfulness of slavery, * to 
speak their sentiments, if they did it only in 
terms of respect and affection,” instead of indalg- 
ing in those “ harsh censures and denunciations ” 
which, instead of softening the hearts of the slave- 
holders, only tended to irritate their passions, and 
make them treat their slaves with the greater se- 
verity. It was not, therefore, the subject of sla- 
very from which they were “ wholly to refrain,” 
unless, indeed, the General Conference meant 
palpably to contradict themselves, and the author 
of the address was so silly as not to understand 
what he meant, but it was to refrain from that 
agitating subject which had been produced, as 
was believed, by the inflammatory speeches made, 
and pamphlets circulated, by ultra-abglitionists,— 
This, it appears to me, is so plain as to need 
nothing more to make it understood by every un- 
biassed mind. 

‘To show the uniformity of my sentiments upon 
this subject, I will quote an extract from the first 
volume of my history of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, which was published in the year 
1838. After giving a sketch of the introduction 
of slavery into our country, and the manner in 
which it was forced upon the colonies by the in- 
fluence of the British government, I add the fol- 
lowing sentence :— 

“Thus did the profits, arising from the traffic 
and labors of the slave, combine with the policy 
of the royal government at home, to sanction a 
practice which has entailed upon our country an 
evil of such tremendous magnitude, as, perhaps, 
centuries of the most wise and cautious measures 
may not wholly remove.” p. 36. 

This was written about nine years since ; and 
certainly the evils of slavery are deplored in the 
strongest language, and ‘wise and cautious 
measures ”’ are referred to, as being necessary to 
remove them from the country. And I may re- 
mark here, that the very plan and the measures 
which I have proposed and recommended in my 
recent numbers, were then on my mind, but were 
not expressed, for reasons, whether satisfactury or 
not, | have already assigned. 

Thus much I felt it a duty to say, in reply to 
Br. Crandall. If, however, he shall still persist 
to reiterate his charges against the consistency of 
my course, 1 must leave him to himself. ‘To 
his own master he standeth or falleth.” Or if he 
will point out any thing in my late numbers, 
either in word or spirit, inconsistent with the ad-| 
vice given by the General Conference in the | 
above extracts, then I will acknowledge my er- 
ror, and correct the expression. N. Banas. 

Brooklyn, Jan. 18. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


REPLY TO DR. BANGS ON SLAVERY. 


NO. VII. 


PLEA OF “CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES” FALLA- 
CIOUS. 





Slavery is doomed : but it will die hard. When! 
driver from the open field, it flies behind walls | 


treats to every strong-hold within its reach. One 
of the strongest, into which at present it has en-| 
trenched itself, is that of ‘* Certain Circumstan- | 
ces.” Many who abhor slavery as a system, 
have yet persuaded themselves ‘ that it may ex-| 
ist under such circumstances as to clear the 
slaveholder from any sinful participation in it.— 
That there are many in the slave States so hedged 
in by the laws of the land that they cannot pos- 
sibly free themselves from it.” One who has 
written much on this subject in our official paper, 
embodies, perhaps, the sentiment of this class, 
in the following sentence : ‘“* Our whole argument 
is based on the supposition that the sin of slavery 
depends on the circumstances of the .peculiar 
case.” 

Before entering upon an examination of this 
plea, I will first observe, that we should remem- 





| ber that right and wrong, guilt and innocence, | 


are two things. ‘The former is immutable, being | 
fixed by that law of the Almighty which Mr. 
Wesley beautifully calls “* A transcript of the di- 
vine nature, and the visible beauty of the Most 
High,” and is, therefore, as all-pervading and in- 
variable as its incomprehensible Author. The 
latter, however, among imperfect beings like our- 
selves, depends upon our knowledge of the rela- 
tions in which God has placed us, or at least 
upon our means of knowing them. ‘Those that 
sin without law shall perish without law ; and 
those that have sinned in the law shall be judged 
by the law.” So that while we are enabled to 
pronounce concerning that which is right and 
wrong, being enlightened and directed by the 
word of God, yet, in ten thousand instances, we 
are inadequate to discern in regard to guilt or in- 
nocence, and must often say, ‘*‘ Who art thou, 
that judgest another man’s servant? to his own 
master he standeth or falleth.” Hence, let no 
unknowing hand presume heaven’s bolts to throw 
in regard to guilt or innocence ; but concerning 
that which is right and wrong we can pronounce, 
for God has given us light, a sure Word of truth, 
to which we must take heed and invariably ad- 
here. 

Let us now examine the plea of circumstances. 
Circumstance has been defined, ** ‘That which sur- 
rounds, or belongs toa thing.” It seems to be 
the aggregate amount of the accidents which be- 
long to a subject. In the present case, the thing 
or subject to which these circumstances or acci- 
dents belong, is Slavery, which implies, according 
to the legal definitions of all the Southern States, 
“ The owning, holding, and using of a human be- 
ing as property.” Now, I deny that there are 
any conceivable circumstances which will ever 
justify one human being in owning, holding, and 
using another as property. For, 

1. That would be making a circumstance, the 
mere accident belonging to a thing, to change the 
very nature of the thing to which it belonged— 
making the accident greater than the subject. 
And thus, the thing changed by these circum- 
stances would cease to be that which it once was, 
and would become something else,—a_supposi- 
tion which would, at once, confound all our ideas 
of order and relations. Observe, the subject in 
question is not service in general, of which there 
may be many modifications, but that special and 
legally defined form of it which implies owner- 
ship and its avails, as in the case of any other 
property, and this is the only sense in which sla- 
very is known or used at the South. 

2. The circumstances which are so often 
brought forward to justify the continuance of sla- 
very, may be, in themselves, sinful, and are those 
which slaveholders have originated,.and are now 
continuing. ‘The ignorance of the slave is plead 
in bar of his emancipation. But who made him 
ignorant? There are about 40,000 children born 
of slave parents, in our country, every year. ‘To 
these God has given a capacity for knowledge 
and -improvement, and evidently designed that 
their faculties should be exercised. Now, is there 
not something impiously wicked in thwarting 
heaven’s purposes in regard to them, by keeping 
them so ignorant and degraded, that. according to 
the slaveholders’ own showing, they cannot take 
care of themselves? and then to present these 
disabilities, which the masters have forced upon 
them, as a sufficient reason that they should be 
continued in slavery. And so, also, of their sup- 
posed vindictiveness, and other disqualifications, 
real or imaginary, all of which the master has, 
directly or indirectly, brought upon them. 

3. But can one bad action be ever plead in jus- 
tification of another bad action? If this were 














allowed, one might originate a train of circum-° 








stances sufficient to justify the greatest enormity 
under heaven. ‘The continuance of this course 
would soon confound all our ideas of right and 
wrong, and cause us in a short time to lose sight 
entirely of first principles. ‘The murderer is not 
justified in killing his fellow being because he 
did it when he was intoxicated. His getting 
drunk was, in the first instance, sinful, and could 
not excuse the actiofwhich arose in consequence 
of it, for this would be setting a premium on 
wickedness. Neither can the slaveholder plead 
those disqualifications which he has himself 
brought upon the slave as a reason for continuing 
still greater injuries upon him. 

4. If the sin of slavery depends on the circum- 
stances of the case, the question then arises, 
What are those justifying circumstances? or 
what person or tribunal is appointed to declare 
and define them? Here we are all afloat, with- 
out pole star or pilot, not knowing where we 
shall bring up. For until these certain circum- 
stances are both declared and defined, we have 
not made one step towards the truth; at best, we 
have been arguing ina circle. We are in the 
same position in which infidelity would have us, 
when it had denied the authority of the Bible; 
and indeed the very same train of unanswerable 
arguments which revelation has brought against 
infidelity may be, with equal force and propriety, 
brought against the whole doctrine of certain cir- 
cumstances. But if the parties in the premises 
are to be the judges, then it must be left to both 
of them ; for the slave is as capable of judging 
in this matter, as the master. But if it be left to 
the disinterested, the world’s verdict would be 
most decidedly for the slave, by more than a 
seven-tenth majority of the whole human race. 

But let us examine one of those justifying cir- 
cumstances, ‘The one most frequently adduced 
is, that of the prohibitory laws of the slave States, 
which will not permit the emancipated to enjoy 
civil freedom. ‘This 1s constantly presented as 
an insuperable barrier to emancipation, and al- 
though it has been often met and refuted, it is as 
constantly produced again. Let us examine it. 
What do these prohibitory laws declare? 1. 
That certain persons called slaves shal! not en- 
joy civil liberty within the jurisdiction of the 
State. 2. That those called masters may own 
them, may restrain their liberty, and may com- 
pel them to work without wages. And, 3. That 
the State, with her strong arm, will aid the mas- 
ter in extorting service and obedience from the 
slave. Butis the master obliged to avail him- 


self of these iniquitous advantages over his fel- | 


low man, which are put within his reach? He 
may avail himself of them, or he may not, as he 
pleases ; or he may disallow them altogether, 
and give wages for work, and, at least, on his 
own plantation, let the oppressed go free. When 
in New Orleans, some years ago, the law al- 
lowed a Christian professor, in common with any 
other man, to keep a gambling house, and some 
cities have allowed the keeping of houses of a 
more infamous character. But none were com- 
pelled to keep them. Nor would this legal tol- 


eration, or even license, be allowed before an ec- | 


clesiastical tribunal for the keeping of such 
houses. 

The State does not make domestic slavery ; it 
only allows and defends the individual in doing 
it. ‘The truth is, if there is domestic slavery, the 
master makes it; the State does not. Let the 
master cease to be a holder of slaves, and there 
is no domestic slavery ; for domestic slavery is 
house slavery, over which the master has the en- 
tire control. 
meaning of the word slaveholding. 


slaves, and is a series of individual acts, for 
which the master himself is responsible. Wherev- 
er there is a slave, there must be a holder, and 
when the holder lets go, the man is free. 

6. Another plea, arising from the doctrine of 


circumstance, is, That the liberated slave could | 


not enjoy liberty,and would be retaken, sold, and 
fall into worse hands. Now, if the whole of this 
were true, it would not amount to a justification 
of slaveholding. ‘The whole argument is only a 
new edition of the old, hacknied and exploded 
one, If we do not do evil, others and worse ones 
will do it; if we do not keep genteel rumselling 
establishments, others will keep miserable grog- 
geries, or, We must do evil that good may come 
of it. But the above declaration is not true. 
Every slaveholder in the land can do now that 
which the venerable Garrettson, of blessed mem- 
ory, did sixty years ago, when, in view of all 
these impediments, he said, ‘* Lord, the oppress- 
ed shall go free. And I was as clear of them in 
my mind as if I had never owned one. I told 
them they did not belong to me; that | did not 
desire their services without making them com- 
pensation.” Now, here was an emancipation, 
domestically, morally, and really effected, and 
from the above mentioned moment Mr. Garrettson 
was no longer a slaveholder, nor were these men 
and women any longer slaves. And every other 
slaveholder can do the same, if he will. If the 
slaves thus liberated wish to go out of the coun- 
try, he can give them a pass to a free State ; or 
if they wish to stay, and run the risk of the State 
laws, under their existing disabilities, it is their 
right to choose it; for God has not transferred 
this right of choice to the master, any more than 
he has transferred the slave’s accountability to 
him. 

But, thirdly, if they wish to stay and work for 
their former masters, he can shield them, by the 
exercise of his legal relation, from those laws 
which would recapture and sell them. By the 
exercise of this legal relation, he can secure to 
them, while they stay with him, domestic liberty, 
and the fruit of their labor. Before, he used it 
to enslave them; but now he can use it to give 
them liberty, to the extent of his ability. In law 
he and they may stand in the relation of master 
and slave ; but really and morally, in the sight of 
God and man, they sustain the relation of guard- 
ian and ward—a relation as wide apart from that 
of slavery as heaven is from hell. 


How this whole subject is mystified by those 
who ought to know better. In a late number of 


-the Herald.and Journal, Dr. Skinner is said to 


have produced the case of the colored™woman 
who had ransomed her husband, as still holding 
him as her property. And her course in doing 
so is held up as a parallel and justification of 
slaveholders under certain circumstances. 

This wife did not buy a slave—she ransomed 
one, and when he was thus ransomed, he was no 
longer a slave, nor she aslaveholder. So that 
the assertion that she held him as_ her property, 
and the assumption that she was a slaveholder, 
are neither of them true. No doubt she held 
her bill of sale. But for what purpose? Was it 
to enslave her husband? No; but just the re- 
verse. She held it to protect him; to liberate, 
and to secure to him, to the extent of her ability, 
the privileges of a freeman. Now, let all the 
professing slaveholders at the South do, in regard 
to their slaves, what this colored woman is said 
to have done, and they would immediately cease 
to be slaveholders ; and that vast, gloomy super- 
structure, which now,! fear, rests mainly on 
their shoulders, would, in a few years, fall to en- 
tire ruins. What a pity that there should be such 
mystification and misapplications of terms in re- 
gard to slavery and emancipation. But they are 
now coming too late; common sense can see 
clear through them, and if public men cannot, 
the common people can, and the latter are’see- 
ing many great names in no very enviable light. 

7. Another plea arising from circumstances is, 
‘“*We abhor the system, but one may be so sit- 
uated as to exempt him from any sinful partici- 
pation init.” Every system is made up of parts ; 
and the aggregate of the several individual parts 
i character to the whole, or the entire system. 

very individual slaveholder is a partand parcel 


We must not lose sight of the! 
It is just! 
what it imports to be—the holding on to the) 











of the entire system of slavery, and consequently 
contributes to fix its character, and to give his 
quota to its support. Every such individual is a 
part of that vast desolating system which not only 
holds and uses slaves, but which traffics in them. 
[t has long been fashionable to pour execrations 
on the head of the * Negro Trader,” but if there 
were no buyers, there would be no sellers or ped- 
lars. In days gone by, when young and doing 
military duty, we were in the habit of stacking 
arins, by inclining three guns together, that they 
might mutually support each other in a standing 
position. ‘Take any one of them away, and the 
other would fall. So itis in regard to slavery. 
[he trader adds his quota to the system, the 
holder of slaves his; and also all those who aid 
or countenance it, whether they are capitalists, or 
sleeping partners at the north, or the agents of 
northern benevolent societies, who solicit the 
slavcholders’ money to put into the Lord’s treas- 
ury. All these, directly or indirectly, give it 
Support. 

But to return. The truth is, wherever there 
is sin, there must be asinner; and wherever there 
is a slave, there must be one to hold him, for he 
would never stay in that relation of his own accord. 
And when the sinner ceases sinning, the sin| 
ceases ; and when the slaveholder lets go his hold 
of the slave, there is no more slavery. The system 
does not sin, nor does it hold the slave. The sys-| 
tem has no moral nature ; it cannot be judged. , 
The sin of slavery consists in a series of individ- 
ual acts, for which the individual master is respon- 
sible to God, and for which he must be judged in 
the great day of the Lord. 

I have thus dwelt for some time on the plea of 
certain circumstances, from a conviction of its 
importance ? What are its practical effects? | 
do most solemnly believe it has been more detri- | 
mental to the cause of emancipation than the 
most ultra pro-slavery doctrines which have 
ever been put forth. The tree is known by its 
fruits. What have been some of the fruits of 
this plea, during the last fifteen years ? 

1. In regard to slavery, it has nearly obliterated 
all those lines by which we were accustomed to 
designate the boundaries between justice and in-| 
justice. It has diffused such a mist and haze 
over this whole subject, that almost every thing 
|in regard to duty has become uncertain. We 
are left as if we had no revelation in this matter, 
jand that every one was at liberty to infer his 
duty as he could, or to define such justifying cir- | 
/cumstances as he pleased. 

2. What have been the practical results of this 
doctrine? While all acknowledge and even be- 
| wail the evil of slavery, almost every one fancies 
‘himself within the circle of these justifying cir- 
,cumstances. There is not a slaveholder, from 
the most indulgent master, to the veriest “* Negro 
| Trader,” whose daily business is that of separ- 
/ating families, husbands, wives and children, and 
|of scattering them from Maryland to Mexico, 
who cannot soon persuade himself that he is 
| fairly within the limits of these circumstances. 
| 3. In has transferred the biaine from the in-| 
dividual to the State, or to the system, or at least | 
to those who at first brought slaves to this coun- 
‘try. The slaveholder, in his estimation, can now 
do nothing toarrest it, and, of course, where there 
is no ability, there can be no blame. So that 
while there is much sin, there is no sinner. God's 
laws are violated, but none are accountable, ex- 
cept the State and the system, and these are both 
impersonalities, without conscience and without a 
moral existence. 

Finally, it has stopped all individual effort. The 
work of emancipation, it says, must be originated | 
and consummated by the entire nation ; while, at 
the same time, the nation, speaking through her’ 








: ‘ | 
| Representatives, says that she has nothing to do| 


with it, but that it is the sole work of the individual. | 
Perhaps ingenuity could not have invented a 
‘more bewildering, paralyzing, irresponsible fig- 
ment than this very doctrine of certain circum- 
stances. Although thousands believe in it who 
never intended any such application of it, yet it| 
‘is found, in the carrying out, that it most effec- | 
|tually deadens every thing in reference to eman-| 


: 
cipation. While it contemplates a vast, wide-ex- 
tending and self-accumulating evil, so far from | 


| Stirring up any one to put forth efforts for its re- 
moval, it really removes blame and responsibility 
from every one for its continuance. 
lam pursuaded, could those good, but mistaken 
men, who talk and write so vaguely in regard to 
certain circumstances, only know the use, and | 
think legitimate use which thousands are making 
| of this opinion of theirs, they would look at it more 
‘narrowly, or dash it for ever from them, and ex- 
| claim, in the language of one of old, Is thy servant 
|a dog, that he would countenance or sustain this 
| vile thing. 
If lam not mistaken, the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the Christian church will find it 
| necessary to look into this very matter of slavery, 
j}and begin to define and declare their duty in re- 


| gard to it; toestablish tests of membership, and 
\to fix responsibility where it really belongs. For 


‘slavery is corrupting and disorganizing every 


| thing with which it is connected ; it is drawing us 
linto an awful vortex ; it has already entangled us 
lin a war, blood flows, treasures are wasting, and 
ithe fair fame of our whole country is going away 
with them. ‘The church must take up the cause 
of emancipation, and look this formidable evil 
fully and fearlessly in the face, and begin in right 
good earnest to effect its entire extirpation, for if 
| She does not at this time, enlargement and deliv- 
/erance will arise to the slave from another source, 
\ by which neither religion nor her ministers will 
receive much honor. D. De VINNE. 
Newcastle, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1847. 





GLORY, GLORY! 


Around the throne of God in heaven 
Thousands of children stand ; 
Children whose sins are all forgiven, 
A holy, happy band, 
Singing glory, glory, glory: 


In flowing robes of spotless white,« 


~~ peerevéry one arrayed; aie 
Dwelling in everlasting light —_ 


And joys that never fade, 
Singing glory, glory, glory. 





Once they were little things like you, 
And lived on earth below ; 
And could not praise as now they do 
The Lord who loved them se, 
Singing glory, glory, glory. 


What brought them to that world above, 
That heaven so bright and fair ? 


a 


Where all is peace, and joy, and love, 
How came those children there? 


Singing glory, glory, glory. 


Because the Savior shed his blood 
To wash away their sin; 
Bathed in that pure and precious flood, 
Behold them white and clean, : 
Singing glory, glory, glory. 


On earth they sought the Savior’s grace, 
On earth they loved his name; 
So now they see his blessed face, 
And stand before the Lamb, 
Singing glory, glory, glory. 


‘ 


WONDERFUL CHANGE. 


In the year 1805, a question arose in one of the 
courts of Maryland, then held in Annapolis, 
whethera certain notice could be supposed to have 
reached a person living in Charleston, S. €., 
which was sent ten days previous ! _The court 














was inclined to think it possible, but the learned 
lawyer, who thought the time too short, said “a t 
none but an angel on the wings of the ind : 
could give notice in ten days at such Sex: ap 
The court reproved the lawyer for intimating that 
there was such an absurdity in the idea that ¢ 4 
tice was possible in such atime. tap 
their honors thought the party to be notified 
sided in Philadelphia, and when they found it z 
in Charleston, they admitted that the | her 








a distance.” 


aren Vol. XVIIL 


u 





not me teat the lawyer had = —— 
~ hipaa the impossibility of the case - . 
a , i 
was forty years ago. Now, @ nolice could = 


be given in Liverpool in ten days! 


— REY. G 


A SAMPLE RUMSELLER. 


_ A clergyman of this village related the follo. 

ing anecdote last Sabbath, which several] ti. 
hearers afterwards fully confirmed. en 
wife of a poor inebriate, the mother of several hats 
starved children, went to a grocery to ney os 
rags, that she might obtain the mean e 
children something to eat. The grocer wejo} 
them out, and found they came ~ 
then, turning to his slate, and finding a charge 
ninepence for three glasses of rum avains: +} a 
band, deducted it and paid her the remainder u 
cents. She besought him to think of her ha! 

starved children, but she plead in . r : 
about moral suasion with such men! They we ald 
take the coins from the eyes of a corpse, if " . 
were three of them, to pay for the i papeg 
sent the victim to his early 
Gazette. 
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THE DOMESTIC sTOV E. 
‘u~ DOMESTIC COOKING STOVI 


» for burning « 


are or Coal, invented by J. MEARS has heecs it was clothed. | 

yletely domesticated in hen: his 

ple a Mest i¢ ited in the kitchen ; and such is the rept in this respect. | 

gaimec ry its intrinsic merits that it can Le, and is WaAtl | 

RANTED to give entire satisfaction. one 68, 08 ee 
In form compact, but spacious; in appearance to hh m with de! r 


plain; in construction simple, and repaired with ease I 


— ] ] petwec gwen 
Ihe height adapted for placing aud replacing 4 1 _ ; it 
g placing the numer ; 
vessels with ease. The hearth, encirchng three sics : ile was mign 
vents the garments of the cook from coming in cont nee it emphatically th 
the heated parts of the stove—ofiers a sate deposit ey : lt} N w Tt 
ers—and is never |. , I rhe \ yead the iNew } 
s—and 1s out of place for the dishes in ser uD a . ' 1 
meal on a cold day. si. frequently as hi 
rhe turnace is so arranged that the <ma ler varieties of Iie understood the 
can be burned, and the quantity re is also sma | fended them ad 
. . ; ende ' ¢ ‘ rr 
construction of the Grate admit clear he Puy ener! img 
one operation. pre-eminent. Diff} 
, An extensive assortme nt of the best varieties of ( l with ease and re 
Parlor, and Office Stoves, wholesale a reta for j 
‘ reac , testify 
Nos. 19 and 20 North Market street. preachers | \ 
Oct. 7. tf. D. PROUTY & CO for more assistar 
« side. 
> : 
Asa Pastor, he 


Allen & Noble, 
IMPORTERS OF 
HARDWARE AND CUTLERY. 


iting from hous 


interesting himself 


No. 10 Washington Street, (3 doors fron show his faithful: 
Dock Square,) Boston his own language 
GEORGE ALLEN Street, he said, in 

Dec. 17. tf WILLIAM NOBLI 


een families, and p) 
HEDENBERG’S PATENT AIR-TIGH' As a Presiding E 
PARLOR COAL STOVE. sixteen years,) he \ 
te Stove was patented by Mr. F. L. HEDENBERG, of Active, diligent, | 
New York, in 1845, and sold by him to a considerable « preachers, and 
racked nap Sis Aguas Winter, and gave e: in hac t temporal and spirit 
ests of the church. 
Another trait 
tioned here. He n 
was strongly urged 


Js 


tive gat 
The subscribers have purchased the right to make 
this Stove in Boston, and baving made new and wu 

patterns, now offer them to the 


' 


public with the { 
dence that for parlors and other rooms where Jitthe «1 
is require d, they are superior, in pomt of economy, « 
and convenience, to any other Stove now in the n arhet 
The principle on which the stove is constructed, wi 
mend it to the judgment of the scientific, while a moweut’s . 
observation of one in operation will secure the admirat 
the practical man. 
Purchasers in want of the best and most economical yp: 
Stove in use, are requested to call and see this Stove in opera 
tion, at No. 36 Union St. LEWIS JONES & SON 
Oct. 7, uf 


, . — 
BRABROOK & PRUDEN, 
FURNITURE AND FEATHER WARE- 
HOUSE, 
N°: 43 Blackstone, North side, up stairs, between Hanover 
4 and Anu streets, Boston; where may be found a good a 
sortment of Furniture and Feathers, at extremely low prices, 
such as Carpets, Bureaus, Chairs, Tables, Sofas, Wash- 
Stands, Toilets, Looking-Glasses, Bedsteads, Cradles, Sinks, 
Secretaries, &e.: Feathers by the bag, Ve ds, Mattre sses, Ke 
Persons in want will do well to call before purchasing else- 
where, as every article will be sold at the lowest rates 
we shall endeavor, by strict attention to the business, t 
the patronage of the public. 
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Persons who have not the ready cash, can he accomme charitable toward al! 
by paying a small advanee on delivery of the gov le. bib teat etait rites 
maining payment or payments will be made to suit purchasers Sdieead ‘ iw 

—_ he Upor hits 
N B. Boarding-Houses furnished at short notice. Deds zeal, or with create 
and Bedsteads to let. uf June Ts z visited from , aoe 
“ee - i, setting difient!: 
HOVEY’S PATENT SPIRAL STRAW ; Bah ts 
CUTTER. a : — preparat 
PIVUESE machines are thought to exce! all others f t “a NC fentieman vy 
Hay, Straw, or Cornstalks. ‘The great advant z taken sick of ty; 
have over all other cylinder cutters, consists prinerpa! ineot and valuable ' 
ease and facility with which the knives can be adjust Any ; evi BF "irae oa ' 
one knife may be taken off and ground without taking off ee 1OF iS recov 
whole number; and should any one knife become narrow that Instead of ma 
grinding, the edge can be set out by set screwe, $O as to come {y ' \f , " 
equal contact with the hill roller, without the necessi! aieidiens t 
grinding all the other knives down to the same w ! aay 1 
wings to which the knives are fastened ate of vast i: Ihe nig 
as they Serve to strengthen and support the knives, and pit usu lly ; 
vent them from bending, while cutting cornstalks ' an A p 
coarse fodder. ina thoughtfu 

These celebrated Cutters will be sold as low } before du: 
any other cylinder Cutters in the market, accor . d ad.” en 
and quality, wholesale and retail, by ; ’ ; 

; DAVID PROUTY & CO VO miles ' 
Nos. 19, 20 & 22 North Market Sueet weather.’ M 
: 6 ‘2 
Nov. 12. om D it ride. LH. 
fy Of the time. [LL 
THE CHORAL, rey: 
COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC, adapt would be from 
the worsbip of all denominations; )y Bb. F. Baker, | PAnts toil, i} 
er of Music to the Boston Grammar Sehiools, am I. | proa rom 
Woodbury, director of Music at Essex Street Chureb.- the hac a 
Pp. 320; price $7 per dozen. ; bg 3 Cver h 

Among the many collections of Psalins nh are ’ : ¥ iMmber 
upon the public attention, this has some peculiar t 4 y disease came 
vor. Besides a large number of standard old tines, oe ‘ him: butae } 
many established favorites from later composers “sy DUL aS » we 
the worship of all denominations of Christians. The 58 ; Was seen siltin yb 
thems and select pieces, suit ible for almost every vari d ‘clinine to rid 
ligious oceasions. ‘There are compositions fer | rain aed i 
temperance and benevolent anniversaries, some of - _ under suct 
written expressly for this work. That he & hoped to } 


Resolution passed by the National Musical Cor 
at Boston, Sept. 5, 1546 ae rele 
Resolved, That we commend ** The Chora, : Pabbath m 
Psalinody, by Messrs. Baker and Woodbury, a 4! ; Was to declare thy 
ble addition to the Church Music of this argo ny and found agen 
high devotional character of the music al ; elihes » him y 
adaptation of it to the want of all choirs and covers a ; astanding t! 
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